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THE ART OF SOLOMON J. 


GREAT critic, who has not long left 
us, once declared that the really 


country-bred 
man never appre- 
ciates the beauties 
of Nature with the 
zest of the man 
who happens to be 
born, for instance, 
in Southwark. It 
requires contrast 
to show up the 
beauty of any- 
thing, and a man 
who has never 
lived far from 
Niagara will think 
no more of those 


‘wonderful falls 


than the man 
brought up in Cat- 
ford will think of 
the Ravensbourne. 
Only those who 
have spent the 
early years of their 
lives in the heart 
of a. pleasant 
and picturesque 
country, and who 
afterwards found 
themselves perma- 
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SOLOMON J. SOLOMON, ESQ., A.R.A, 
From the painting by himself, 1900. 
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nehtly fixed amongst the bricks and 
mortar of the cities, can fully realise 


the truth of this. 
It is only after the 
first return to the 
natal homestead 
that one begins to 
see the many good 
things he had neg- 
lected to notice in 
boyhood. On this 
point there is a 
strange contrast, 
which I do not re+ 
member to have 
seen noticed be- 
fore, between the 
effect of absence on 
the real country- 
man, the man 
brought up on the 
land, and on him 
whose early years 
were spent in, say, 
some more or less 
prosperous market 
town. The one 
leaves his native 
place with the 
conviction that 
there is nothing in 
it that any sane 
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person would go a mile to see, and comes 
back to find beauty in every blade of 
grass, music in every ripple of the stream, 
and majesty in the line of distant hills 
that in his childhood had only served to 
shut out the sun. The townsman, on 
the contrary, has a very exalted idea of 
the local store, and considers the main 
street of his town magnificent. He passes 
a few vears in one of our large cities, 
and returns to see everything, even the 


friend, Mr. Zangwill, in his fine story of 
“The Master,” when depicting the de- 
velopment of the artistic quality in his 
hero, places him, in the first instance, 
amidst the wild scenery of North America, 
and brings him by degrees to inhabit a 
London garret. Though, fortunately for 
himself, Mr. Solomon at no period in his 
career was under the necessity of taking 
anything more than a curious interest in 
the inside of a garret, there were garrets 





PAPA PAINTING. 


From the picture by Solomon J. Solomon, A.R.A., in the Royal Academy, 1905. 


distance from one place to another, 
melted down as it were to one quarter 
of its proportions. 

But what has all this to do with 
Solomon J. Solomon? Merely this: that 
the artist who is the subject of this sketch, 
and who very gracefully submitted to be 
interviewed at his charming residence in 
St. John’s Wood, was born in Southwark, 
far away, it would be generally supposed, 
from most of those influences which are 
said to inspire, if not to create, the artistic 
fecling in a young man. Mr. Solomon’s 


and squalor, architectural and human 
all around him. Nor can we find any- 
thing in the business of his father, that 
of a respectable leather manufacturer, 
that would account for our artist’s 
triumphs in the domain of art. But 
(and this should be printed in capital 
letters) Mr. Solomon's mother was a 
native of Prague, in Bohemia, the home 
of many artists, musical and pictorial, 
and the inspiration of many others. 
Though of pure Jewish race, as became 
the mother of the President of the 





NIOBE. 
From the painting by Solomon J, Solomon, A.R.A. 














Maccabean Society, Mrs. Solomon no 
doubt brought with her to this country 
some of that genius which turns the 
marble, or shall I say boiled oil and 
yellow ochre, into life, and gave it to 
her son to fructify a hundred-fold. 

Mr. Solomon’s purely secular education 
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of the Royal Academy, where he had 
for fellow students, amongst others, his 
friend Mr. Hacker, Mr. Stanhope Forbes, 
and Mr. La Thangue. 

In 1879, through the kindness of Prince 
Lucien Bonaparte, who took a great 
interest in the young artist, he was 





LAUS DEO! 


From the painting by Solomon J. Solomon, A.R.A., reproduced by permission of Messrs. 
Raphael Tuck & Sons, owners of the copyright and publishers of the large print. 


was acquired in the academy of Mr. 
Thomas Whitford, M.A., supplemented 
by private studies under the Rev. Mr. 
Singer. His artistic education began in 
1876, when he was little more than 
fifteen years of age, at Heatherley’s 
School of Art, in Newman Street; to 
be continued the year after in the schools 


admitted into the very exclusive academy 
of M. Cabanel, in the Beaux Arts, in 
Paris. He made such progress here, and 
was so satisfied with the methods of his 
famous master, that he returned a second 
time, after giving himself an opportunity 
of being dissatisfied with German methods 
in Munich. But in the interval he had 
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SOLOMON J. SOLOMON, ESQ., A.R.A. 


From the painting by Prince Pierre Trontetskoy. 
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made a tour through Italy and Holland, 
making himself, as may be well sup- 
posed, thoroughly acquainted with the 
separate and very distinct schools of the 





MRS. PATRICK CAMPBELL AS PAULA TANQUERAY. 
From the painting by Solomon J. Solomon, A.R.A. 


two countries. That the Latin influence 
predominated, a glance even at the 
pictures which we reproduce will show, 
though there may be a touch of the 
Dutchman’s fondness for still life in the 
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placid figure of the armoured knight 
depicted in “ Equipped.” On his return 
to England, he exhibited his first pjcture 
—the portrait of a gentleman—in the 
Royal Academy. 
After that, in 
company with 
Mr. Hacker, he 
made a pilgri- 
mage to the 
shrines of Velas- 
quez and Murillo, 
revelling, as every 
artist must, in the 
many magnificent 
specimens of the 
work of these 
great masters to 
be found in 
Madrid. But, 
strangely enough 
—and this is in- 
deedstrange—Mr. 
Solomon does not 
seem to have been 
tempted by any- 
thing he saw to 
encroach on the 
domain of the 
landscape painter. 
Not even for a 
background has 
he utilised any 
of those magni- 
ficent old Moorish 
palaces of Central 
and Southern 
Spain, with their 
shady patios, 
traceried bal- 
conies, and ro- 
mantic azoteas. 
Not even the 
old palace of 
Granada— 

Que arrulan mansa- 


mente el 
Darro y el Genil— 


had been able to 
divert him from 
the path which he had marked out for him- 
self—that of a portrait and figure painter. 
From Spain the two companions passed 
on to Morocco, where Mr. Solomon had 
great difficulty in inducing any of the 
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SAMSON. 


From the picture by Solomon J. Solomon, A.R.A., in the Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool. 
Exhibited in the Royal Academy, 1887, and the Paris Exhibition, 1889. 


Moors to perform the réle of model. But 
in‘ the end he succeeded in overcoming 
these Saracenic scruples, as he has suc- 
ceeded in everything else he has under- 
taken, and the result has been the series 
of gracefully draperied figures which have 
year after year added a brightness and 
character of their own to the Royal 
Academy exhibitions. On his return 
home he exhibited a portrait of Dr. 
Stevens in the Salon, and in the Royal 
Academy a work called “ Waiting,” 
which, though it did not bring him 
fame, was highly praised at the time, 
and is still more appreciated now. It 
was his second picture at the Academy, 
and was hung on the line. 

Desiring to make further studies 
amongst the Moors, and, let us hope, 
admiring the languid looks and dark 
eyes of the Sultanas, Mr. Solomon went 
to Algiers, and here in his garden beyond 
the Kashla, and overlooking the Bay of 
Trafalgar, he painted ona canvas six feet 
high his well-known picture “ Ruth and 
Naomi.” The picture, however, which 
first brought him fame, or, as he himself 


modestly puts it, “made a little stir,” 
was “Cassandra,” a painting in which 
the figures stand out with the distinction 
of statuary, and which demonstrated to 
the world at large that in Mr. Solomon 
England had found a painter who was 
destined. to play an important part in 
the artistic life of the present generation. 
Indeed, as Mr. Solomon is still a young 
man—just forty-five,in fact—I might 
have added “and the next generation.” 
After this came “ Samson,” a painting of 
almost appalling energy, which convinced 
the critics, if they ever had any doubt on 
the subject, that the new artist was not 
the mere comet of a season, but, in every- 
day language, had come to stay. To go 
through a full catalogue of Mr. Solomon’s 
more recent works would be entirely 
gratuitous—they are known to everyone 
who takes an interest in art. His portrait 
of Zangwill is considered by all com- 
petent judges to be amongst the very 
finest works of the kind produced—at 
any time. For Zangwill’s face is not 
easy to paint. It is not only that there 
is a dreaminess, a far-off-ness in the eyes, 
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which it is very difficult to catch, but 
there is indicated, rather than marked, 
on the face a countless number of lines, 
which one would think impossible to 
paint, and yet without which the picture 
would fail as a portrait. 

But here we have Zangwill himself a 
real child of the Ghetto, and a genius 
to boot. 

The pressure of an inconveniently large 
number of 
commissions 
for portraits 
has, during the 
last few years, 
interfered with 
Mr. Solomon’s 
predilection 
for the biblical 
and historical, 
or at least pre- 
vented him 
from fully 
carrying out 
his ambition 
in this respect, 
but he has 
found time to 
paint a magni- 
ficent panel at 
the Royal Ex- 
change depict- 
ing Charles I. 
as he appeared 
at Westminster 
Hall, on what 
was destined 
to be the turn- 
ing point in 
his career, the 
occasion of his 
demanding the 
five members 
of the Commons whose impeachment he 
had already ordered. In this picture, 
which cannot fail to arrest attention 
even amongst the large number of similar 
works by celebrated artists now decora- 
ting the walls of the Royal Exchange, 
Mr. Solomon has shown not only the 
instinct of the artist in seizing on his 
subject and arranging his characters, but 
a good deal of the insight, the outlook, 
of the historian. It is, of course, easy 
to be wise after the event and to say, 





MR. ISRAEL ZANGWILL. 


From the painting by Solomon J. Solomon, A.R.A., 
Royal Academy, 1897. 
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two centuries and a half later, that of all 
the foolish acts of which Charles was 
guilty, the silliest of all was the turning 
himself into a kind of alguazil for the 
arrest of the very men most trusted by 
his subjects. But between recognising 
such a truth and placing the whole of 
its import on canvas there is a vast 
difference. The scene is bright enough 
as far as colouring is concerned—though 
there is a kind 
of haze, or in- 
cipient fog, 
hanging over 
all — but tra- 
gedy speaks in 
every face. 
The bearing of 
the monarch 
himself, proud, 
angry, defiant, 
though -it be, 
cannot _alto- 
gether escape 
the infection, 
and the painter 
has given to 
his expression 
something as 
of an anticipa- 
tory _realisa- 
tion of what 
afterwards 
took place be- 
fore: the door 
of his own 
palace at 
Whitehall. 
I called upon 
Mr. Solomon 
‘by appoint- 
ment at his 
house in the 
Finchley Road. He received me very 
courteously, and, the evening being more 
than sultry, he invited me into a pretty 
lawn at the back of the house, shut off 
by trees from the world, the devil, and 
all his works and pomps. Then Mr. 
Solomon came to the wise conclusion 
that, being a journalist, I would not 
object to a whisky and soda. I didn’t. 
“Now, what do you wish me to tell 
you?” he asked. “Am I to begin by 
saying that I am a genius, and that I 








hope one day to be President of the 
Royal Academy ?” , 
“One point has been settled already,” 
I answered, “and the other thing might 
easily come to pass. 
you always intended to be an artist, 


and did you 
draw carica- 
tures of your 
teachers?” 
“T believe I 
have always 
wished to be 
an artist. At 
any rate, 
though I am 
very fond of 
horses, I have 
no recollection 
of wishing to 
be a "bus driver 
or a circus 
rider, and—I 
did once draw 
a caricature 
of my French 
master.” 
Then Mr. 
Solomon gave 
me a colour- 
less catalogue 
of his works, 
and the par- 
ticulars of his 
voyages, which 
I have enume- 
rated above. 
“You are a 
Jew, sir, I 
presume?” [ 
asked, need- 
lessly enough, 
though the 
artist looks as 
much like a 
Gentile as 
any man in 
London. 


“Do you remember the politician who 
accused his opponent, whose name was 
something like Smith Jones, of having 
two surnames and no Christian name? 
Well, I have three Jewish names and no 
Christian name, and what I am prouder 
of than of anything else, I have been for 
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Society 
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many years President of the Maccabean 


“The object of which is?” 
“Well, for one thing, to help to pre- 


But, tell me, have serve the purity of the Jewish race, and 





EQUIPPED. 


From the painting by Solomon J. Solomon, A.R.A. 


in the theatre.” 


in a general way to look after the moral 


interests of our 
people.” 
“Are you 
an influential 
body?” 
“Many of 
the best men 
of our religion 
in London are 


members of the 
Society!” 
“By the 


way, I have 
heard that Mr. 
Zangwill is a 
friend of yours. 
What do you 
think of the 
artistic theo- 
ries enunciated 
in his _ book, 
‘The Master’?” 

“My best 
answer to that 
question is 
that Mr. Zang- 
will, whilst 
writing the 
book, often 
came to con- 
sult me on 
some points 
on which he 
might doubt 
his own judg- 
ment.” 

“T have been 
looking at your 
picture of Mrs. 
Patrick Camp- 
bell as The 
Second Mrs. 


Tanqueray, and I notice that the face 
seems illumined by the upward glow 
from the footlights, as if it were painted 


“Yes, that is so; for I had a stage 
erected in my studio, lit in the same way 
as that of the St. James's stage.” 
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MRS. JULES DE MERAY. 


From an Oil Painting by Solomon J. Solomon, A,R.A. 


This picture, which we reproduce, is one 
of the finest—if not the finest—of the por- 
traits of an actress painted during the past 
decade, and it represents Paula Tanqueray 
as she appeared before us in the third act. 

I ventured to ask if he had ever done 
any black and white work. 

“Not much. I have done a couple of 
illustrations to Zangwill’s ‘Joseph the 
Dreamer’ for ‘The Graphic,’ as well as 
‘The Turkish Messiah’ for the same 
paper.” 


“ Never tried your hand at caricature?” 

“ Never!” 

And I thought, as I saw the keen sense 
of humour in the eyes, the rippling lines 
of the mouth, with a momentary droop 
of the firm under-lip, that the artist was 
thinking he could make a caricature of 
myself if he wished, but that through 
sheer good nature he refrained. At any 
rate, he gave me the impression that he 
could have succeeded in any branch of 
art he chose to adopt. 
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N Montana, at the very gateway of the 
Rocky Mountains, almost within 
sight of the city of Butte, a mining 

town of some 25,000 inhabitants, is the 
“Anaconda” Mine, one of the largest 
silver and copper mines in the world. 
There is a curious and well-nigh incredible 
story connected with the christening of 
this mine (after the great snake known as 
the “ Anaconda’’), and had the story not 
been told me by one of the actors in the 
terrible tragedy, I should have been in- 
clined to discard it as the wild imaginings 
of some morbid and unbalanced mind. 
You shall have it, however, as 'twas told 
to me, and inay judge for yourself whether 
it be true or false. 

In the winter of 18— I was travelling 
in Montana, being attached to the United 
States Geological Survey Corps, when I 
found myself in the neighbourhood of a 
place called Drum Lummond, about sixty 
miles north of Butte. This place boasted 


. a public-house, two log-cabins, a broken- 


down saw-mill, and a ramshackle black- 
smith’s shop, as the extent of its municipal 
buildings. It had also a town charter, 
an “oldest inhabitant,” and a graveyard 
with one man buried in it. 

It is with the sole occupant of this 
lonely burial place that my narrative 
has to deal. I have the story from Drum 
Lummond’s blacksmith, a former com- 
panion of the dead man. 

“Yes, he was a good man, and a brave, 
and no mistake,” replied the blacksmith, 
an old man of nearly seventy, with grey 
hair, and a shrunken arm, no longer fit to 
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By W. B. NORTHROP. 


wield the sledge, or make the anvil ring. 
I had asked him a question concerning 
the lonely grave in the lonely cemetery. 
“A good man, and brave, was Uriah 
Banks. And he went through a deal of 
trouble in this world, and came to a most 
ontimeful end. 

“TI met Uriah at the falls of the 
Missouri, where the big smelter stands 
to-day, over t’other side Helena. But, in 
those days, there was nothin’ but the 
Falls, and the Giant Spring—What! you 
never saw the Giant Spring ?” exclaimed 
the old man, in surprise. 

“It is, sure, one o’ the sights—the 
eighth wonder as I believe, for whoever 
saw a river come right up from the 
ground, such as you see at the Giant 
Spring? Stranger, you must go there 
before you turn your back on this great 
State, which, in itself, is bigger’n the 
whole of your British Islands put to- 
gether twice, and then over again. 

“Yes, Banks and I, and the tumbling 
falls, and the lonely plains, and the 
Giant Spring, were the only things that 
belonged to Montana in those days, and 
poor Banks, he came toa most ontimeful 
end, he did.” 

The old man looked about in a sorrow- 
ful way, and sighed and said something 
about being the next one to occupy a 
place in the lonely graveyard, and seemed 
about to wander from his story and 
forget all about it, when I put another 
question. 

“How did Banks happen to die so 
suddenly ?” I asked. 
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“ He didn’t die suddenly, stranger. He 
died an awful death, though. He was 
killed by an anaconda, which showed up 
in these parts, and then disappeared, and 
has never been heard on, or seen, sence. 
I saw it, and Uriah Banks got crushed by 
it, and that’s all I knows, and the people 
named the mine after it. 

“We knocked about Helena, lookin’ 
fer gold, but didn’t have the luck of the 
folks as came after us, and so we came 
up this way, and began prospectin’ 
around. The Blackfoot Indians and the 
Buffaloes were plentiful about here then, 
but Banks and I got friendly with the 
Indians, and got our provisions off’n the 
Buffaloes, so we had nothing to complain 
on, until the Blackfoot tribe and the 
Chinook tribe began cutting each other's 
throats, over which tribe: had a right to 
wear moccasins split all the way down 
to the toe. The Chinooks had worn their 
moccasins, which were made out of 
antelope hide, split half-way down, but 
‘Scudding Cloud,’ the Blackfoot, started 
the fashion of wearing his split all the 
way, and then stitched with three laces 
over the toe. The Chinooks took up the 
new method, and the Blackfoot tribe 
resented the compliment, the Black- 
foot chief killing ‘White Moon,’ the 
Chinook. 

“Well, the knife was out, and the 
tomahawk flew about, reckless-like for 
some time. The Blackfoot tribe were 
friendly towards Banks and me though, 
and we thought we had nothin’ to fear, 
for the Chinooks were a long way off— 
t’other side the Milk River—and our 
tribe seemed to be pretty well able to 
keep them at a distance. 

“Of course, ‘Scudding Cloud’ insisted 
upon Uriah Banks and me wearin’ 
moccasins instead of boots, and we wore 
them after the Blackfoot fashion, split 
all the way down; though, to tell the 
truth, we didn’t care personally about 
either tribe; leastways, not enough to 
make us fight for either of them. 

““We found good ‘croppings’ at the 
place where the big Anaconda Mine now 
is, and one day we started a tunnel right 
into the side of the mountain. The drift 
work was easy, the dirt bein’ soft, and 
we made fair progress, getting well into 
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the side of the hill before the season 
closed down on us, and stopped work, 
the ground getting too hard to manage. 
We then boarded up the drift, and went 
into winter quarters. 

“One morning, about four o’clock, we 
heard a deal of walkin’ and talkin’ out- 
side our shanty, so we steps out—and 
what do you think? 

“There was a tribe 0’ Chinook Indians 
camped about us, and they had a lot o’ 
Blackfoot prisoners tied to trees down the 
mountain-side. Some o’ them were dead, 
with arrows stickin’ in them in various 
places; others were being hacked and 
tortured one way and another. 

“Uriah and myself fell right into the 
hands of the Indians, and in a minute 
they saw that we had on Blackfoot 
moccasins. In less time than you can 
say ‘Jack Robinson,’ Uriah and I was 
standin’ with our backs agin trees, and 
waitin’ for our turf to be butchered. 

“Right under the tree to which I was 
bound, I noticed a great hole of some 
kind—like a mountain-lion makes, or a 
small bear—and the roots of the tree 
stuck out on each side of the hole. I 
had to put my feet on these roots to keep 
from gettin’ ’em in the hole, and I felt 
pretty ticklish about this hole anyway, 
for ‘rattlers’ was plentiful in _ that 
section, and as the ‘rattlers,’ and the 
owls, and the mountain-lions live as a 
sort of ‘ happy family’ together, I thought 
I might be sticking my foot into a family 
party, and I knows that one always loses 
by interferin’ with household arrange- 
ments. If the mountain-lion, or the owl, 
or the ‘rattler’ wanted to come out or 
go in, I was particular to see that their 
desires were not tampered with. 

“All day I was kept tied up, and 
Uriah, too, about fifteen feet away. We 
dared not speak a word to each other, for 
we spoke Blackfoot dialect, and we were 
afraid of angering the Chinooks. Every 
now and then an Indian would come up, 
look at our moccasins, make an angry 
face, and walk away. Somehow, they 
didn’t seem inclined to kill us, how- 
ever. Perhaps we were the only white 
men they had ever seen. Perhaps they 
thought we didn’t know any better than 
to wear Blackfoot moccasins. 
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“It was moving almost imperceptibly towards me.” 
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“Anyway, they kept us tied all that 
day and all the next night. I went to 
sleep about four in the morning of the 
next day, but suddenly I was aroused by 
a sort of suffocated cry comin’ from the 
tree to which Uriah had been tied. The 
dawn was misty, and I could not make 
out very well; but I saw a long, dark, 
shadowy thing wrappin’ itself around 
Uriah’s body. At first I thought an 
Indian was stickin’ a knife in poor Banks, 
and I knew that my turn would come 
next. There were two or three Indians 
walking about behind me, and there wasa 
tent with asleepin’ Indian just to my right. 
They are a restless lot, those Red dogs, 
and no hour of the day or night makes 
any difference to them. Some sleeps, while 
others prowls about, up to all sorts of 
devilment. 

“*Q Lord, have mercy on my soul,’ I 
said, easy sort, to myself, expecting at 
any moment an Indian to come up and 
knife me, and keepin’ my eye sort 0’ 
fascinated on the tree where Uriah was. 
Presently, I saw the dark form stretch out 
very far, and just then day began to 
break clearer, and I seen the worst sight 
I ever saw in my born days, or ever 
expect to see. 

“There was Uriah Banks, his head 
leanin’ far over on one side, and around 
his neck two coils of an enormous snake. 
Poor Banks’ eyes were bulged out of their 
sockets, and his tongue was sticking way 
out. His face was as black as the sod 
under his feet. The other coils of the 
snake was about the tree, and, judging 
from the way Uriah’s limbs was being 
twisted and drawn sideways, I should say 
that stake was crushing him to a pulp. 
I could see the red bark—the tree was a 
fir—slipping away beneath the snake’s 
skin, and the pieces falling on the ground. 
As I looked, the snake unwound itself, and 
Uriah’s head drops down, sudden-like. 
He was dead. The snake felt all over 
his face with its lightnin’-like tongue, 
and then, fastenin’ its mouth on the side 
of his neck, hung there still for about ten 
minutes. The sun was comin’ up dis- 
sipatin’ the mist, and, just as the first ray 
of light fell across the mountain top, the 
snake dropped down on the ground, and 
I could see a great white patch at the 


side of Uriah’s neck, where the blood had 
all been sucked away. 

“IT couldn’t take my eyes off’n the 
reptile. It disappeared under some leaves 
and mountain-sage bushes, and I drew a 
breath of relief to think I had been 
spared. 

“The ropes about my arms and legs 
had deadened my limbs, and I tried to 
move a little to crook my head, and see 
what the Indians were up to behind me, 
for I heard some of them creepin’ up. As 
I looked back,I heard a few leaves rustle 
in front of me to the left, and I looked 
down, sorter mechanical-like. 

“ Lookin’ out from some bushes just at 
my feet were the beady, glazed, starin’ 
and fixed eyes of that snake. He was 
moving almost imperceptibly toward me, 
the great coils of his body passin’ over one 
another, in a noiseless, creepy, but not 
ungraceful way. _ 

“Our eyes met, and I| could feel the 
hair on the back of my neck rising, and 
the skin all over my head growin’ tight, 
as ifsomeone had fitted a cap down over 
my skull. My jaw fell down, and began 
to tremble, and presently, without any 
control, my teeth began to chatter away ; 
at the same time my throat contracted, 
and, without any exercise of will on my 
part, my voice broke loose into a sort of 
cooing, humming sound. I suppose there 
was a vague attempt to articulate a cry 
for help, but it ended in a long, humming 
‘coo,’ interrupted by the chattering of my 
teeth. At the same time my foot—the 
foot nearest the snake—began to beat a 
tattoo on the ground. 

“No sooner did the snake hear this 
noise than he came out from the bushes, 
and seemed to be listening, his forked 
tongue sticking in and out with great 
rapidity. As I kept up the noise he 
seemed to be attracted by it, and rose 
half-way up. 

“ Now I had seen, when in India, the 
Samp Wallah men—the snake-charmer 
folk—keep the cobras spell-bound for 
hours by beating on gourds and tum- 
tumming, and I| had heard that snakes 
were affected not so much by the music— 
for they are very dull of hearing—as by 
the vibration set up by the tum-tumming. 
It was instinct or uncontrollable fright 
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that had started my foot going, but 
presently I got a little presence of mind. 
I noticed that the snake’s tongue grew 
less rapid in its movement—when they 
are excited their tongue goes very fast— 
the longer I kept up the noise ; when I 
stopped for a moment he seemed more 
threatening. 

“ Sticking out his tongue, and getting 
nearer and nearer to me, he finally raised 
half up on his body, and leanin’ far out, 
licked his tongue over my face. It felt 
like a piece of thread being flicked at me, 
and it made a cold sweat break out all 
over me. The snake's eyes were fixed on 
mine, and | shall see to my dyin’ day 
that glassy, cold stare. He sidled up to 
me, and wrapped himself about my leg, 
and then coiled himself about my arm 
and neck. His folds, however, did not 
increase in pressure, and now that I had 
succeeded in my charming efforts so far, 
I kept them up. My soul was absorbed 
in the effort to divert his attention from 
crushing out my life, as he had done that 
of poor Banks. I felt that one steady 
tightening of those powerful coils, and 
my life would go out like the hlowing 
out of a candle. 

“1 don’t know how many hours I kept 
up that snake-charming business; but, 
finally, I felt the weight diminishing from 
my body, something oozy slipped away 
from me, and I felt one of my moccasins 
bein’ taken off. That was all | knew. 

“When I came to myself I was on a 
sort of a pile, raised up like a throne. It 
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was covered all over with buffalo-hides, 
and offerings of some sort. Below me on 
the ground were the prostrate bodies of a 
lot of Indians paying me adoration, as a 
Deity. The Indians hadseen the anaconda 
twined about me, and when the snake 


_ went off and left me, they took me to be 


a god. The Great Spirit was surely 
in me. 

“T had everything my own way. They 
buried poor Banks where you see his 
grave yonder, made peace with the Black- 
foot tribe, liberating all their prisoners, 
and adopted the style of moccasin-wearin’ 
which ‘ Scudding Cloud’ dictated. 

“I was only a young man of twenty- 
six before I had that experience with the 
anaconda. After that, I felt sixty-two, 
or as if the figures had been transposed. 

“ My hair turned like you see it now— 
from black to snow-white. 

“No, the anaconda was never seen 
again. Uriah’s mining claim—or rather, 
Uriah’s and mine—turned out to be the 
great silver mine. I sold out toa “Silver 
King” of St. Louis. He named the 
mine after us. 

“The thing which impressed the 
Indians most of all, was the fact that 
the snake had pulled off one of my 
moccasins and made off with it. I 
suppose, in going, he had squeezed the 
moccasin off my foot, and it had dropped 
in the hole under the tree. The Indians 


took this to be an expression of the will 
of the Deity, and they concluded peace, as 
the Deity had removed the cause of war.” 
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ELOVED, from the careless 
B sleep of boyhood 
To sheer delight, 
My soul, amazed at its long tardi- 
ness, 
Awaked last night. 


‘Ah! canst thou guess whose voice 
it was that haunted 

And thrilled me so, 

That out of deepest depths of 
dreamlessness 

I could but go? 


Now thro’ my heart this first sweet 
joy of loving, 

A full spring tide, 

Sweeps, blottirig out the memory 
and the import 

Of all beside : 


Effacing all the past, and yet ex- 
plaining 

Its meaning too ; 

For now I know that even its ways 
most winding 

Led out to you. 


And I have found the key to 
Nature’s beauty 

Of earth and sky, 

The secrets of this fair old world 
wide open 

Before me lie. 


The brooding hills, the Moorland's 
purple glory, 

The sun-kissed morn, 

The robin’s lilt so exquisitely 
tender 

From twisted thorn ; 


The fairy lochs that deep in moun- 
tain silence 

For ever dream— 

Each to my soul with manifold 
great voices 

Intone one theme ; 


One vast chorale whose echoes 
wonder-wingéd 

Reach heaven above, 

Their rapture this—that life has 
touched its summit, 

With dawn of Love! 


Mari£E Bayne, 
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SCENE FROM “THE BIRDS” OF ARISTOPHANES, DULWICH COLLEGE. 


THE THEATRE IN THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 


By GEORGE A. WADE. 


ts performance of plays at our 


great public schools dates back 

to very remote times, and may, 
indeed, in many cases, be set down as 
almost coeval in origin with the founda- 
tion of the schools themselves. For the 
main subject of tuition in earlier days 
was classical knowledge in its various 
branches, and boys learned to read Latin 
and to write Greek when theycould hardly 
spell through an English book. Natur- 
ally, then, with the study of Latin and 
Greek plays, there arose the desire to see 
the actual performances of such dramas 
as Sophocles, Euripides, Terence, and 
other famous Greek and Roman authors 
had written. And as there were prac- 
tically few opportunities of witnessing 
such plays at the ordinary theatres— 
then very few and far between—for the 
average schoolboy, it became necessary 
that the scholars should themselves turn 
actors, if they wished to view the classical 
Latin and Greek plays. 

In any account of plays as performed 
at our chief public schools, we must, 
both on account of priority of date, and 
of renown as regards acting, award first 


place to Westminster School. The well- 
known “ Westminster Play” is certainly 
to be ranked as one of the “annual 
events” in the calendar of the London 
late autumnal season. It had its origin 
far back in the glorious days of “Good 
Queen Bess,”” who not only acted as the 
de benigna of Westminster School in 
her own reign, but instituted there the 
practice of performing a Latin play each 
year about Christmas time. _ 

She was familiar with Latin, as with 
several other languages, this wonderful 
virgin Queen, who could dispute vic- 
toriously with such men as Philip Sidney 
and Raleigh, with Ascham and Bacon, 
and she intended her protéges at West- 
minster School to be skilled in Latin 
also. She encouraged the classics in 
every possible way, hence doubtless the 
immense reputation Westminster has 
always enjoyed as a “classical” school. 
And it may be well for us, at this time 
of day, to reflect that Elizabeth “knew 
a thing or two”; that her reign has 
always been ranked by critics and his- 
torians as perhaps the most glorious age 
the world has ever seen for the ability, 
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scholarship, and success of its celebrated 
men. Even Victoria’s wonderful reign 
did not excel it, for Shakespeare, Bacon, 
Raleigh, Drake, Sidney, Cecil, Hawkins, 
and a host of others hardly less notable, 
will take some beating. 

And, let us not forget, these results 
were produced upon the teaching of the 
classics—decried as those studies too often 
are nowadays by people who fancy that 
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not believe that man’s intellect was only 
intended to soar as high as a “ pound 
of sugar at 2}d.”; or that the teaching 
which gave us the glorious -men of 
Elizabeth’s “golden age” is altogether 
utterly absurd and wrong ! 

The performance of the “ Westminster 
Play” to-day generally covers some three 
days just before Christmas. There is 
always much preparation for it at the 
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OPEN-AIR THEATRE AT BRADFIELD COLLEGE, REPRODUCING THE FORM OF THE GREEK 


AND LATIN 


the only function of a country is to pro- 
duce citizens who can make money out 
of pig-breeding or out of selling packets 
of tea! Commerce and science must 
indeed have their due place in the educa- 
tion of any land, and in its ultimate 
success, that we frankly acknowledge. 
But that.classical learning and teaching 
should be wholly abolished, so that our 
sons may all be taught to construct toy- 
boats or to make aniline dyes, is a course 
we strongly protest against—we who do 
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school, and a keen desire amongst all 
likely candidates to take part in it. For 
some years the scholars have confined 
their vepertoive to four Latin plays, which 
are performed in turns. These four are 
the “ Trinummus,” of Plautus, and the 
“ Adelphi,” ‘“ Phormio,” and “ Andria” 
of Terence. By thus restricting their 
energies to certain plays, the Westminster 
boy-actors have many advantages with 
regard to scenery, tuition, etc. 

The large upper room at the school is 
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used as the theatre, and a gallery is 
specially constructed. The stage is of 
good size, and the boys are coached in 
the play by their masters. The attend- 
ance is ever crowded, there being seldom 
any room to spare, though the play is 
repeated on three evenings. One famous 
feature of it is always the “ Prologue,” 
which introduces (in classical style) allu- 
sions to the chief topics of the day, whose 
smart “hits” are sources of constant 
merriment to the large audience that 
quickly grasps the double entendre. 

What Westminster has done for Latin 
plays Bradfield has done for the Greek 
drama. It has become the recognised 
chief theatre of our time for the exposi- 
tion of the works of Aéschylus, Euripides, 
and Sophocles. Bradfield is, compared 
with Westminster, quite a “new” school; 
yet it has jumped to a very foremost 
place amongst our great public schools 
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in more senses than one, almost in record 
time. 

This famous College, near Reading, © 
has won enormous reputation and kudos 
by its splendid representation of the 
Greek plays. These have been seen by 
so many thousands of people, too, as to 
have excited much interest in many parts 
of the world whither their fame has 
spread. The first performance of them 
began in 1882. A fine beginning was 
made, and, as our teachers used to say 
at school, “ A good beginning is half the 
battle.” It certainly was so in this 
instance. 

Three giants of their kind commenced 
the work. These were Dr. Gray, the 
highly-esteemed Warden of Bradfield; 
Mr. F. R. Benson, the now celebrated 
Shakespearean actor; and Mr. W. L. 
Courtney, the equally famous critic 
and writer. These three literary and 
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SCENE FROM THE “ ANTIGONE” OF SOPHOCLES, BRADFIELD COLLEGE, 
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[Ellis and Walery. 


SCENE FROM THE “ ANDRIA,”’ WESTMINSTER SCHOOL, 


accomplished gentlemen made the plays 
at Bradfield a thorough success from the 
start. The “ Alcestis” was the first 
drama they produced, and very finely it 
went. Even then there was a promise 
in the capital acting and in the great 
audience of what Bradfield was to yield 
in later days. 

So great was the desire of people to 
be present at the representations each 
year, and so much more space was 
required, that the authorities had to 
keep open eyes for a wider field for the 
work. Luckily, in 1888, an old disused 
chalk-pit came into the possession of the 
Warden, and by the personal efforts of 
both boys and masters, who all worked 
nobly and willingly at the strange task, 
this pit was transformed into an open- 
air theatre,a genuine “ circus,” with tiers 
of seats ready to accommodate over a 
thousand persons. Here, in 1890, the 
“ Antigone” was produced before an im- 
mense audience who waxed tremendously 


enthusiastic, and its success put the 
coping-stone on Bradfield’s fame as an 
exponent of the classical drama. The 
“pit” had to be enlarged for future 
audiences, and by 1892, when the “ Aga- 
memnon” was given in it, there were 
seats for no less than two thousand 
people, all of which were taken up, too. 

So expert and accomplished have the 
Bradfieldians become in this matter of 
producing classical plays that now the 
whole of the musicians are drawn, as 
well as the actors, from the ranks of the 
scholars themselves, and the orchestra 
need not fear comparison with that in 
many ordinary theatres. In the year 
1895 it was decided to play the three 
dramas already mentioned triennially, 
each to be taken in its due turn. Brad- 
field has thus followed, to that extent, 
the Westminster model of having certain 
appointed plays, and confining its ener- 
gies to them. Whether the triennial 
performance is better than the annual 
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one, so far as space of time goes, is a 
moot point. There is, as usual in most 
cases, much to be said on both sides. 
The Bradfield Greek plays have been 
certainly the greatest successes that the 
present generation has seen in such school 
performances. They have been attended 
by thousands of folk, and everybody who 
has seen them has been struck with the 
excellence of the acting, of the music, 
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play was performed later at University 
College, Oxford, and subsequently at 
many provincial theatres. And its vogue 
has not ended there, for now a regular 
dramatic company has been formed to 
tour the country, playing only this fine 
old English “ Morality Play” in theatres, 
and often staying a week in one town. 
The triumph thus obtained may be dis- 
tinctly traced, then, to the Charterhonse 
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and of all the arrangements connected 
with them. Books have been written 
about them by enthusiastic Bradfieldites 
and friends, and their triennial repetition 
has become almost as much a Society 
event as Ascot or Cowes is in the height 
of the annual summer season. 
Charterhouse School first played, on 
July 14th, four years ago, the famous 
old “Morality Play” of Everyman. So 
enormous was its success that the same 


[ Gillman, Oxford. 


ARISTOPHANES, RADLEY SCHOOL, 


representation of it in 1901. The charac- 
ters are represented, as in all the celebrated 
“morality” plays, by various Vices and 
Virtues. The theme dealt with specially 
in this particular play was Death, and at 
University College its reproduction was 
undertaken by the Elizabethan Stage 
Society. Of course the performance of 
such a drama cannot be made so topical 
or modern in spirit as the representation 
of some plays acted by schools of to-day, 
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and they prove trying to more experi- 
enced actors than average schoolboys. 
Yet Charterhouse acquitted itself admir- 
ably in a véle that was not by any means 
easy to carry out; and it speaks well for 
the old school of Thackeray and of Baden- 
Powell that it shows the same versatile 
spirit exhibited by its distinguished 
alumni under trying circumstances. 
Another celebrated school that has 


come to the front recently with itsannual — 


plays is Dulwich College. But Dulwich 
does not perform any play fully and com- 
pletely; it only acts “ parts” of them. 
These is no regularly organised dramatic 
club at Dulwich, and the selection of the 
plays to be performed is left in the hands 
of certain masters who take a special 
interest in the matter. These masters 
usually include the Latin, Greek, Eng- 
lish, French, and German tutors, and 
their individual work depends much, of 
course, upon the dramas chosen for any 
particular representation. They gene- 
rally form a small committee, and “ work 
up” the plays in the ways best suited for 
reproduction at such a school. 

The performers are naturally taken 
from the ranks of the senior boys, many 
of whom are very keen on the affair. 
Much depends upon the characters re- 
quired, however ; and if a small boy is 
needed for some special part, or if a 
junior shows any decided talent for the 
stage, he gets his chance long before it 
would come in the ordinary way. But, 
taken as a whole, it may be said that the 
performers are members of the sixth 
form, and prefects who are leaving 
college at the end of the term. 

Next to Westminster and Bradfield, 
however, there can be little doubt that 
our best school for amateur theatricals is 
Radley College. It has for some time 
held a foremost position amongst public 
schools for more things than one, and it 
stands only second to Eton as a “ wet- 
bob” place. For several years the Radley 
boys have delighted large audiences with 
their performances of classical plays, 
chiefly Greek. 

One of their most successful recent 
efforts was the production of the “ Frogs” 
of Aristophanes. This fine old Grecian 
dramatist must surely be much pleased 
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if he can see from beyond the Styx the 
success and popularity of his plays as 
acted at English schools! The acting at 
Radley always takes place in the gym- 
nasium, which spot is admirably adapted 
for theatricals of this kind, though it 
cannot be compared with Bradfield’s 
wonderful open-air theatre, so resembling 
the old Greek method. But every school 
does not get the chance that came Brad- 
field's way! The actors at Radley are 
always selected from senior boys well- 
versed in classical lore. Occasionally a 
junior of promise is allowed to take a 
minor part, but this is rare. The number 
of acting seniors, too, differs greatly each 
year, according to the demands of the 
play selected. 

Of realism there is quite as much as 
one need wish. The staging and dresses 
leave little to be desired, and the acting 
is as energetic as the classical dramatists 
intended it should be, that is certain. 
Their methods two thousand years ago 
were hardly ours of to-day, and the life 
and “go” of the “ Mikado” or “San Toy” 
would be a revelation to them, surely. 
Radley College knows how to act Greek 
plays, and acts them well! 

Of modern musical comedy and plays 
our public schools can supply good ex- 
ponents too, as any one who has seen the 
annual performances of the boys at 
Brighton College will not need inform- 
ing. That institution leaves the older 
comedies and tragedies quite severely 
alone. It recognises that there is great 
difficulty in combating Westminster and 
Bradfield in their own special lines, and 
sees that it would be no easy matter to 
prove even a decent second to either. So 
Brighton College has taken up the Gilbert- 
Sullivan vein, and works it splendidly. 

The magnificent performance of “The 
Yeomen of the Guard” was perhaps the 
finest thing Brighton has done in this 
way. No more successful representation 
by amateurs need be wished for or ex- 
pected. The enthusiastic applause of a 
large audience (many of whom had often 
seea the play performed by the best pro- 
fessional companies) clearly indicated 
what the gathering thought of the actors 
and of the acting. And the success was 
thoroughly well deserved. At some large 
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schools it is the custom for girls to be 
brought in occasionally to act female 
parts, but the Brightonians disdain the 
aid of girls. They run the whole show 
themselves. Yet you would find great 
difficulty in picking out better “ maidens” 
than some of those boys become “ for one 
night only.” 

“The Yeomen of the Guard” was a 
distinct novelty for an English public 
schvol to perform. It invited comparison 
with the highest well-known present-day 
standards. That Brighton College suc- 
ceeded so well in this is all the more to 
its credit. 

No Jess famous and successful have 
been the representations by the Central 
Foundation School, in the City, of the 
celebrated operas of the Savoy régime. The 
renown gained by these schools has spread 
farand wide. Their finest production was 
undoubtedly that, a few years ago, of 
“The Mikado,” for it is certain that this 


cannot be beaten by boys. Not only the 
crowded audience, but even the chief 
London morning papers, waxed enthusi- 
astic at the splendid performance, and 
all acknowledged that the “Cowper 
Street” boys had made a record of its 
kind. 

The actors were all drawn from the 
Upper School, and numbered about fifty, 
whilst the orchestra, which afforded by 
no means the least delightful part of the 
entertainment, numbered from sixteen to 
twenty members, and was also drawn 
from the ranks of the boys. The total 
cost of this beautiful representation of 
the “ Mikado” ran well over £100; but 
this was more than defrayed by subscrip- 
tions, which flowed in with a rush that 
must have gladdened the treasurer’s 
heart, and showed in no uncertain way 
how much the plays at the Central 
Foundation Schools are appreciated by 
the City magnates. 
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OMEN, of course, said the Sergeant, 

\/ have their uses. As how? I sup- 
pose it was a married man who 

said that. I’m a bachelor man—thank 
God—and I tell you they have their uses. 
It’s the looker-on that sees most of the 
game. It’s the man who reads a news- 
paper who knows more of the battle than 
does Tommy in the firing line. Especially 
if, as sometimes happens, Tommy has a 
bullet through him. And, speaking as 
an impartial outsider, I say women have 
their uses. How can a man that is born 
of woman doubt it? Although, as he is 
born to trouble as the sparks fly upwards, 
perhaps he may doubt the advantage of 
being born. Oh, woman has her uses, 
but it takes a bachelor man to find them 
out. Yes, sir. And I can prove it, 
though I do remain a bachelor man. 
Which, mind you, is not their doing. 


‘There have been many of them, maids 


and widows, who would have been only 
too glad to keep house for me in the 
Married Lines. Many of them asked me, 
but I always resisted them, so that, at 
last, they fled from me. Well, it was 
pleasant while it lasted. Of course, not 
all of them exactly asked me in words. 
But they meant it all the same. 
Saying the same thing many times over 
doesn’t prove it’s true. No—o. I sup- 
pose not. But it makes a good many 
people think it’s true. Doesn’t it ? Here’s 
the proof. Some of you will recollect 
that I was in South Africa in the war of 
81. I was at Laing’s Nek, where | was 
wounded and captured. A nice Boer 
girl, Rebecca by name, nursed me. Ah, 
I was always the victim of such mis- 
fortunes. And the young man, Hans, 
who was upsitting with Rebecca, sym- 
pathised so deeply with me that he got 
me some civilian clothes and smuggled 
me off. That is, he got so jealous that 


he was glad to get me off the premises. 
Anyhow, the result was the same. And, 
after that, I was at Majuba, where I was 
very uncomfortable. So much so, that 
years after, when a man, who shall be 
nameless, came to me and said there was 
money in it for any old soldier who had 
been out before, and who was willing to 
have another shot at the Boers, I went 
out, and had that other shot. Worse 
luck! And I’d have gone for the fun of 
the thing, without payat all. So I took 
that man’s offer, and that is why I was 
given leave of absence from drilling Satur- 
day afternooners for “urgent private 
affairs,” for all the world as if I was 
an officer at the front, when the pitched 
battles are over, when there’s no glory to 
be got, and nothing but the hard labour 
and the danger remain. I took that 
man’s offer, and that is why I was one of 
those unfortunate men who were shep- 
herded so carefully by Cronje into the 
place whence there was no getting out. 
Everyone knows what happened—that 
the Boers knew all, that they just played 
with the little freebooting expedition, 
and that England disowned us. So we 
needn’t go into that. Those are facts 
which everyone knows as such. But I 
often wonder, just as a matter of opinion, 
what point of view the British Govern- 
ment would have taken of that bit of 
blooming foolishness if it had only come 
off. You never know, do you? But it 
didn’t come off, and we were left to shift 
for ourselves. To tell you the truth, I, 
as an old soldier, had shifted for myself 
some little time before. When the sur- 
render came, I thought it was time to get 
off. It was no good making a bolt, for 
I was under orders, and was obliged to 
surrender when my superior officer told 
me to do so. Besides which, had those 
Boers seen me making off, they’d have 
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put a bullet through me in the twinkling 
of a breech-bolt. There were no trees to 
climb. It is true there was a mine. But 
we couldn’t get down it. So there was 
nowhere at all to lie low. Those Boers 
who had shepherded us looked to all 
that. But I’ve seen one or two dead 
men before now. I went through the 
Afghan War, ’79, the Boer War, ’81, 
and the Egyptian War, ’85, and I know 
how a dead man looks. I found a dead 
horse, and I slipped my left leg under his 
side, just between the thigh and the 
barrel. Unaided, you couldn’t drive your 
leg under a horse’s ribs. But try as I tell 
you, lie well under the shadow of the 
horse on your face, and, if you’ve got the 
ability for—no, not for lying, nor for 
swindling—for dramatic representation, 
you'll make as good a dead man as one 
would wish to see. That’s why I never 
went with the other raiders to Pretoria. 


Never saw my name among the killed! . 


Now, I ask you, when a man goes out on 
a job of that kind, whose name does he 
give? Ifyou run into an ambuscade of 
policemen some evening, whose nafne do 
you give? Mine, perhaps. But, certainly, 
not yours. 

When the victors and the raiders had 
all started on their ride, I started off for 
a walk. I wasn’t hungry, but I was very 
thirsty. Clear water doesn’t run down 
the roadsides in South Africa, and you 
don’t find a churchtown every now and 
then where you can count on a public- 
house with a snug bar parlour, and, per- 
haps,a pleasant landlady. You don’t know 
here how well off you are in England. 
Why, if England is so good, did I go 
back to South Africa? Now, I'll tell you 
straight, and no error. Because I was a 
blooming fool. So I was thirsty, and I 
tramped and tramped till I wore my heels 
so low that my spurs stuck into the 
ground at every step. It was getting 
dark when I got to a straggling farm- 
house of a prosperous look for a Boer 
farm, but which would look very slum- 
mocky to an English farmer. I went 
into the living room, where sat a big fat 
old vrow. 

“T want something to eat and drink,” 
said I. 

“Why, you’re an Englishman,” said 
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the big fat old vrow. “We've nothing 
to give to Englishmen. My Hans and 
my two eldest boys are out on commando 
shooting Englishmen now.” And she 
chuckled somewhere down in her hang- 
ing dewlap. 

“ Are they ?” said I. “ Nice game, but 
more dangerous than springbok. Spring- 
bok don’t shoot back.” Then I said no 
more for the moment. Since my thoughts 
had gone back for a few hours only, and 
I had seen Englishmen as stupid as 
springbok, as wanting in power to harm 
as springbok, driven like springbok just 
where the hunters wanted. 

“There is nothing here for an English- 
man. My Hans and my boys are shooting 
them now. They will bring me a belt 
or two to flog the servants. Hans brought 
me a white one with a bright brass buckle 
after Laing’s Nek. It had 32nd in the 
middle and Duke of Cornwall’s Light 
Infantry round it. I wore it round my 
waist then. But it will not go round 
now. Hans told me he shot the man it 
belonged to. He can shoot, can my Hans, 
and the English cannot shoot at all.” 

“Then your Hans told a lie,” said I, 
“for I was the only D.C.L.I. man at 
Laing’s Nek, and I was never shot at all, 
only hit on the head. ‘So Hans must 
have taken it off me before the time 
when you started to nurse me, Rebecca.” 

“What! is that you?” she cried. 
Why did you not say so at once?” 

She bustled about to get a meal. 

“It was only when you spoke of 
Laing’s Nek,” said I, “that it made me 
think of that time, and I recognised you. 
So you married Hans who took me 
away.” 

“Yes,” she said in a softened tone, 
“and we have been happy. But, if you 
had not gone away—” and she heaved a 
fat and shortwinded sigh. 

“It was a happiness not predestined 
for me,” said I, with the deepest sigh I 
could pump up. These Boers are Calvin- 
ists, and are whales on predestination. 
All the while my mind was wandering 
how those few years, as they seemed, 
could have turned Rebecca from a girl 
to an old woman. To tell you the truth, 
I began to wonder whether I, at thirty- 
eight—not a day older, I give you my 
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word—was an old man. But hope soon 
returned. I was, after what had happened 
to the raiders, subject to a little depres- 
sion. My naturally good and youthful 
spirits soon threw that off. 

“We should have been so happy,” 
said she. “Have you married?” 

“ Never,” said I. ‘“ How could I after 


She halted a moment in her prepara- 
tions for supper. 

“Did you really?” asked she, sympa- 
thetically. All women like concealed 
flattery. She was, especially for a Boer, 
very quick in the uptake. 

“Hans has taken the two eldest boys 
with him, and there are three bovs and 
four girls asleep in there,” she pointed to 
the inner room. You should see my 
Rebecca. You would like her. She is 
slim, and just what I was when you first 
knew me.” 

“‘That’s hardly possible. But, if she’s 
anything like, she must be a lovely girl.” 

“What a man you are. You haven’t 
changed. Hans never says such things to 
me. And I hardly think it’s right for me, 
as a married woman, to listen to you. 
The children all go to bed early. It 
saves light. And to think that you 
might, if you had not let Hans take 
you away, have been the father of them 
all.” 

I give you my word, as a hardened old 
soldier, she made me blush. 

“ And how is it that you are here?” 
she continued. 

“ We've invaded the Transvaal again.” 

“The same English Army that we shot 
to pieces in 81?” she asked, calmly. 

“Not the English Army this time,” 
said I, getting very hot. “We're with 
the Doctor.” 

“ And Mr. Rhodes?” 

“No. He is not with us.” 

“ But I reckon his heart is.” 

“I don’t know anything about his 
heart.” 

“Nor does anybody else. And where 
are all your friends?” 

“In Pretoria, by now.” 

“Then where is Cronje’s commando 
that went out to stop you?” 

“Itstopped us. The rest are prisoners.” 

“You English are a perverse and 
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wicked generation. You should have 
learned from °8: that it is useless to 
fight against the Lord’s chosen people. 
Why will you not leave us alone?” 

Then we sat down together to eat and 
to drink, and Hans and the boys came in. 

“ Hans,” said Rebecca, “do you not re- 
member Harding, who came to us after 
Laing’s Nek?” 

“ Ja,” said Hans, stolidly looking me 
well over. 

“Make him welcome then to your 
table, Hans,” said Rebecca, who, I could 
see, was a little afraid that some fougasse 
might explode at any moment. 

“ Ja,” said Hans, in the same tone of 
voice. 

“How are you, Hans?” said I. “So 
you got Rebecca after all?” 

“Ja”, said Hans. 

“ And are you doing well? Good crops 
and plenty of children to eat them?” 
And I tried to brighten things up a bit. 

“ Ja,” said Hans. Rebecca began to 
look very apprehensive. 

“Good sport lately?” asked I. 

“Ach, ja,” said Hans cheerfully. “There 
are no springbok now as there used to be. 
But we have been on commando against 
the Kaffirs, and there was good shooting. 
And then, God be thanked, you English 
start to come again, and there is better 
shooting. I shot two without any danger 
to myself. I hope you English will come 
often. For I am a sportsman, ja.” He 
extended his hand, grasped mine, which 
he shook heartily, and we set to and 
made a good meal. After which, I, as 
an honoured guest, was put in the best 
bedchamber. 

When morning came, after a night 
spent in hunting creatures more lively 
for their size than any springbok, I got 
up. I washed. Rebecca—she was, despite 
her age and fat, a good kind soul, 
remembered that I had been fond of 
water externally, and had provided what 
she thought was a liberal allowance in 
what had once been a soapdish. The 
breakiast was good and liberal, and we 
chatted away like old friends; we talked 
over the old times when Rebecca nursed 
me after Laing’s Nek, and when Hans 
was so jealous of me, and, in spite of my 
being English, I became quite popular 
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with the children, who, as Rebecca 
unnecessarily reiterated, might have been 
mine. There was one girl who was so 
like what Rebecca had been. What it 
is to have a susceptible and tender heart ! 
But, after breakfast, Hans said, 

“ Now we will go together to Pretoria.” 

“ Why so, my dear Hans?” asked I. 

“[T shall take you there to be im- 
prisoned.” 

“You are joking.” 

“T never joke. It is a very serious 
case. You are a very dangerous man. 
Twice you have come against us. You 
must go, with your friends, to prison.” 

What could I say? It was true. It 
was the second time. Hansand jealousy 
had helped me away once. But he was 
no longer jealous. He had a country to 
which he doubtless thought, though I did 
not, he owed a duty. If I was to be 
going along the Bodmin Road and met 
an invader, I should at once hand him 
over to the sergeant of police. There 
was a stronger reason than that why I 
should fall in with Hans’ ideas. My 
empty rifle was in the guestchamber. 
Hans and his two eldest sons had their 
rifles handy, loaded. Then Rebecca nobly 
came to the rescue. 

“It is very true,” said she, “it is a 
serious case, and he is a dangerous man. 
But let us put him on our side. Let us 
make a Boer of him. Arm him for the 
chosen people witli the sword of the Lord 
and of Gideon. For he isa mighty man 
of valour. 

“Ja. But how?” 

“Let him marry our Rebecca and 
become a burgher.” 

“It cannot be done. He is one of the 
enemy. They at Pretoria would never 
agree.” 
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“Not yet. But your son-in-law has a 
claim on the Government,” said Rebecca 
proudly. “But he must be got away 
as soon as possible, and you must get 
him clothes and a pass.” 

“That is best,” said I, thinking I might 
have a say in matters which, after all, 
concerned me a little. “And I must 
come back in twelve months to see 
whether Miss Rebecca is agreeable.” 

We did our upsitting that night till 
the candle went out, and Hans took me 
away next day to Mafeking. That was 
a good thing, because I am so tender- 
hearted that, had I| stayed, I might have 
hopelessly compromised myself, and 
perhaps have lost my character. Because 
she was a rather nice girl, and the self- 
sacrifice that I show to women is, as you 
well know, limitless. The parting with 
the two Rebeccas was touching. We 
were all-in tears. I cannot resist a 
woman. The plans for the marriage 
were all cut and dried. As soon as the 
raid was settled I was to come back for 
the wedding. When things were a little 
quiet, it would be all right, for Hans and 
Rebecca were not further than second 
cousin three times removed from all the 
old Boer families in the Transvaal. So 
Hans took me safely to Mafeking. Thence 
I went to Pitsani. And I came home, 
but not as a prisoner, like the other poor 
devils came. I met them at Plymouth 
that dirty Sunday night, and stood as 
many of them as I could drinks for old 
times’ sake. And why have I not a Boer 
wife ? Why you, knowing how good I 


am to women, and what a good opinion 
up to now I have of them, don’t suppose 
that I was mug enough to destroy all my 
cherished illusions by going back, do 
you ? 












































A CHAT ABOUT CONDUCTORS. 


O realise what a conductor should 
be,it isalmost sufficient to say that 
he is all that a metronome is, and 

all that it is not. If the wielding of the 


baton were merely for the purpose of _ 


beating time, 
as in the case 
of the pendu- 
lum of the 
metronome, 
the position of 
a conductor 
would be very 
different from 
what it is in 
the estimation 
of lovers and 
students of 
music. As a 
matter of fact, 
genius, indi- 
viduality, and 
personal mag- 
netism are not 
more neces- 
sary to ‘the 
great preacher 
and the great 
actor than 
they are to the 
great conduc- 
tor. Without 
these attri- 
butes, all 
the technical 
knowledge 
and executive 
ability which 
it is possible to acquire by study and 
experience, would leave the wielder of 
the baton unworthy to rank with a 
Richter,a Manns,or a Wood, to mention 
three—a very representative three, how- 
ever—out of the fairly lengthy list of 
those entitled to rank as amongst the 
world’s greatest conductors. 

To indicate more fully the qualifica- 





tions. which raise a conductor to this 
high standing, it will be sufficient to 
refer briefly to the careers of those I have 
mentioned. 

A critic of poetry, painting, and the 
drama, may 
be unable to 
write poetry 
or a play, or 
paint a pic- 
ture. The de- 
mands of 
music, how- 
ever, are 
sterner. Dr. 
Hans Richter, 
the earliest 
and greatest 
interpreter of 
Wagner, came 
of a family of 
musicians to 
which there 
was but one 
exception, and 
he was an 
organ -builder. 
Richter was 
not associated 
with Wagner 
till 1866, but 
in October, 
1857, his 
mother took 
the part of 
Venus at the 
production 
of “Tann- 
hauser,” in Vienna. At the age of 
ten he played the pianoforte part in 
Hummel's quintette in E flat at a con- 
cert given by his mother, and afterwards 
studied at the conservatorium in Vienna, 
applying himself principally to the violin, 
but afterwards devoting himself more 
particularly to the horn, because he re- 
garded it as “the most human instrument: 
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SIR AUGUST MANNS. 


in the orchestra.” Indeed, his first pro- 
fessional engagement indicates his par- 
tiality to this instrument, for he began 
his professional career as one of the horn 
players at the Karnthnerthor Theatre, 
now the Imperial Opera House. Even as 
an operatic vocalist his abilities were 
successfully put to a severe test, for, on 
July 16th, 1867 at a performance of *‘ Die 
Meistersinger,” under Hans Von Bilow, 
at Munich, he took the part of Kothner 
at a moment'’s notice. 

All this I mention, not to lay stress on 
Richter’s varied talents, but to show the 
extreme importance of all-round knowl- 
edge and experience when the task 
comes to influence all concerned in 
the interpretation of music—singers and 
instrumentalists alike—to do justice to 
the work of the composer. It is, in a 
word, the conductor who must first 
understand the work to be performed— 
and he must understand it as the 
composer understands it, qualifying a 
literal interpretation occasionally by the 
suggestions of his own genius—and then 
he must have the magnetic power of con- 
veying what isin his mind to the various 
interpreters. 
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It was in 1868, the vear he had shown 
his ability as an operatic vocalist, and 
when he was but twenty-five years of 
age, that he first took up the baton at 
the Hof und National Theatre, in suc- 
cession to Von Biilow. This was a great, 
almost a dazzling, position for so young 
a man, but his conscientiousness as a 
musician and his devotion to the master 
were above and beyond all personal con- 
siderations, which was proved in a 
startling manner. The production of 
“Das Rheingold” being decided on, 
Richter, familiar with every note of the 
music, was exacting in his demands on 
the interpreters, and when he found his 
ideal not reached, he declirfed to conduct 
the first performance of a work which he 
considered had not been sufficiently 
prepared for public presentation. 

This insistence on perfection has been 
Richter’s rule throughout his career, and 
this alone marks him out as a great 
conductor. 

In 1867 he undertook the conducting of 
the first Bayreuth festival, a task which 
in the circumstances was herculean. 

“For the first week or two” Richter 
told the present writer “no one seemed 





MR. WALTER HEDGCOCK. 
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THE PROMENADE CONCERT. 


A few balcony impressions of Mr. Wood, the popular conductor at the Queen’s Hall. 


able to grasp the music. It was all so 
clear to me, and yet I could not get a 
glimmer of the light I saw through the 
chaos which was produced. But it 


began to dawn on all in the fourth 
week.” 

It is worth noting that at the first 
performance he conducted the music in 
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his shirt sleeves, he being, of course, 
hidden from the audience. 

He is honoured in this country as 
much as in hisown. Oxford University 
bestowed on him, just twenty years ago, 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Music ; 
he was appointed conductor of the Bir- 
mingham Musical Festival in succession 
to Sir Michael Costa, and the famous 
series of Richter concerts stands not only 
as a milestone in musical history, but 
also as a testimonial ofthe high regard 
in which he is so universally held. 

One anecdote—my space excludes more 
—indicates his marvellous intimacy with 
orchestral detail. It is related by Mr. 
Walter Morrow, the famous trumpet 
player. In a rehearsal of the overture 
to the “Flying Dutchman,” Morrow 
came in a bar too soon, but checked 
himself after touching one note only. 
Richter’s attention was engaged with 
the second violins, and he appeared not 
to have noticed the mistake. During 
the interval, however, he went up to 
Morrow, and said: “‘ What happened in 
the ‘Dutchman,’ Mr. Morrow?” “A 
little carelessness on my part, doctor.” 
Richter, whose knowledge of English has 
its limitations, apparently did not under- 
stand the word, and shaking his head he 
replied, as he walked away: “No, no, 
it was a wrong note.” 

Sir August Manns, although his fame 
extends throughout the world, ranks 
essentially as an English conductor, owing 
to his long association with the Crystal 
Palace and the famous series of Saturday 
concerts. It has not fallen to his lot to 
be the introducer or principal interpreter 
of so overmastering a genius as Wagner, 
but to him, foremost among all living 
musicians, is due the nurturing of the 
taste for classical music, which has 
removed from England the reproach of 
being an unmusical nation. The list of 
the now-famous works which were first 
heard in England through his instru- 
mentality is a very lengthy one; but 
perhaps even more useful still, from a 
national point of view, was the great 
encouragement which he always gave to 
young composers. © 

It was under his béton that Sir Arthur 
Sullivan was first heard of as a great 
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composer, his delightful “ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” music being first per- 
formed at the Saturday concerts. 

Sir August Manns, with his striking 
features and mane of long-flowing 
silvery hair, was for many years a 
notable personality, and his method of 
conducting initiated the sensational 
gestures and movements which younger 
conductors, and notably Mr. Henry 
Wood, adopt with the utmost freedom. 

Richter’s method is so contrastingly 
restrained, that he has on occasions laid 
down his béton on his desk, and after- 
wards joined with the audience in 
applauding the undirected—or uncon- 
ducted—efforts of the orchestra. 

The great services which Manns ren- 
dered to English music, during his long 
connection with the Saturday concerts 
and the famous series of Handel festivals, 
were suitably rewarded by the knight- 
hood which has been conferred on him, 
and to Sir August, in his retirement, 
every lover of music will extend the 
heartiest wish for many more years of 
health and happiness. 

Sir Henry Wood is beyond question 
the foremost English conductor to-day ; 
and his energy, enterprise, industry, and 
ability, as the conductor of the famous 
series of concerts at the Queen’s Hall, 
have won for classical music a popular 
following in London which no one a 
few years ago would have considered in 
the least degree possible. 

Like Sir August Manns he wears his 
hair long, and the excited gestures with 
which he rouses his instrumentalists to 
the required fervour in certain passages 
may have seemed in the earlier days 
theatrical, but one soon gets used to 
the mannerisms of favourites, and Mr. 
Henry Wood is undoubtedly the idol of 
musical London. That Mr. Wood has 
little sympathy with the cold formalism 
of the ultra-classical school is fairly 
evident, but if he is more at home in 
passionate and dramatic compositions, 
the fact remains that he has either 
rightly interpreted the wishes of the 
Queen’s Hall patrons, or else has won 
their regard for this class of composi- 
tions. Certain it is, at any rate, that 
Tschaikowsky’s “ 1801” overture, and 
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Wagner's “Ride of the Valkyries ” 
are of the school which attracts the 
largest audiences, and while it must be 
confessed that Mr. Wood’s conducting of 
such pieces is superb, it is admitted that 
as an interpreter of Beethoven or 
Mozart his claims to rank as a great 
conductor are undeniable. 

Like Richter, both Sir August Manns 
and Mr. Wood are instrumentalists, 
and had a long musical training and 
varied experience before standing at the 
conductor’s desk. 

Mr. Wood filled several engagements 
as a conductor before the series of con- 
certs at the Queen’s Hall, started by Mr. 
Newman, afforded him the great chance 
of his life. His most notable previous 
engagement was as the conductor of 
Signor Lago’s opera seasons, when 
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Tschaikowsky’s “Eugen Onégin” and 
Mascagni’s “ Cavalleria Rusticana” were 
produced for the first time in London. 

He -has composed many songs and 
instrumental pieces, and it is therefore 
probable that some day a more ambitious 

vork from his pen will see the light. 

Of Mr. Walter W. Hedgecock, who has 
succeeded Sir August Manns at the 
Crystal Palace, it is as yet too early to 
speak. His right to rank with the others 
mentioned in this article is mainly that 
of position. As an organist he has long 
held high rank, and he is also the com- 
poser of several songs of considerable 
merit. He has youth on his side, and it 
is therefore likely that the great oppor- 
tunities afforded by the position which 
he now occupies he will avail himself of 
in due course. 


AUSTIN FRYERS. 
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“Should Auld Acquaintance be Forgot ?” 


From a drawing by Bernard Munns. 





VERY day at 
E noon, in front 
of the Royal 
Palace at Copenhagen, within a stone’s 
throw of where our Queen was born, 
the guard is changed and the band 
plays. It might almost be an English 
scene, the Guards in scarlet tunics and 
big bear-skins give it such a home- 
like touch. But there is this curious 
difference. The guard, on closer inspec- 
tion, recalls other memories. You note 
the uniform is almost the precise “ cut” 
our Guards fought in at Waterloo. By 
a pleasant North Sea trip of twenty-four 
hours or so the tourist finds himself in 
“ little Denmark,” the country connected 
by so many ties with England, and 
having so many interests and sympathies 
in common. There is a most comfort- 
able, convenient, and inexpensive way 
of seeing Scandinavia by the Harwich- 
Esbjerg route. The fine passenger 
steamers of the United Steamship 
Company of Denmark run thrice a 
week between Harwich and Esbjerg, on 
the West Coast of Denmark. Leaving 
London in the evening, the through 
journey is made to Harwich in con- 
venient time for the boat, which sails 
at night. Reaching Esbjerg the following 
evening, after a restful day on board, the 
journey to Copenhagen may be broken 
here to visit the port. 
Esbjerg is entirely a modern port. 
Towards the end of the “sixties” an 
enterprising Danish farmer, Mr. P. Brein- 
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“ Saxon and Norman and Dane are we, 
But all of us Danes in our welcome 
of thee."’ 


Tennyson's “A Welcome 
to Alexandra.” 


holt, bought some land on a desolate, 
barren, and heathery slope of the Western 
coast of Jutland. A mud-wall farm, 
covered with haumstrass, was erected, 
and relatives as well as friends of the 
farmer soon gathered round the rough 
structure, and this homely group with 
their families, in a very short time, formed 
a small village known as Esbjerg. The 
position of the beach was thought advan- 
tageous, being a creek sheltered from all 
winds and rough seas, and most suitable 
for a harbour. Generously helped by 
the Danish Government, the little colony, 
after a few years of hard work and 
struggle, saw their efforts crowned with 
success, and with American rapidity 
managed to make a small seaside port 
of Esbjerg, which now counts about 
15,000 inhabitants, after a little over 
thirty-five years’ existence. It is fitting 
that we write of American rapidity in 
connection with this youthful port, as to 
find such examples one must turn to 
cross-Atlantic newly-born cities. Another 
point that suggests this American com- 
parison is that Esbjerg is totally 
different from any other Danish town. 
The general impression the traveller gets 
when visiting this small port, which the 
Danes have nicknamed “ Little Chicago,” 
is that it has been built in a hurry: here 
and there some finely-built private resi- 
dence or large factory stands by the side 
ofan unoccupied, uncultivated site ready 
for building, or of modern hovels and 
shelters for working people. ‘The latest 
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improvements in electric light, telephones, 
phonographs, and megaphones are to be 
found in the houses. From a strategical 
point of view Esbjerg has been found 
of great value, being in proximity to 
Germany and the only Danish port of 
importance on the North Sea. The 
Channel Fleet were entertained here 
during their visit last summer. The 
King of Denmark has royally rewarded 
the founder of Esbjerg by conferring great 
honours upon the genial old farmer. 
Passengers to Copenhagen may remain 
on board at Esbjerg during the night, 
and before proceeding by the day express 
can visit the Fané North Sea baths. A 





THE PORT OF ESBJERG. 


diminutive steamer fetches and carries 
you in a quarter of an hour to the “snug 
little island.” You will find there a 
strangely Dutch-lo»king village street, 
with neat red-brick “ dolls’ houses ”— 
with sunflowers peering over the white 
palings, with blossoming elder trees in 
the gardens, with shady trees overhang- 
ing the roadway. Then wide stretches 
of dunes. And the seashore—a wide, 
smooth strand, over which the North 
Sea waves roll sparkling in the sun. 
There are large and good hotels clustered 
in one corner of the shore—a lordly 
“‘Curhaus,” telephones, telegraph office, 
everything pertaining to civilisation. 
Nothing striking, nothing wild, nothing 
romantic; but perfect lotus-eating for 
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the fainéants, and sealing, bathing, tennis 
and possible golf for the must-be-active. 
For years Fané, with its two small towns 
Norby and Sénderlié, was only known 
for its coasting trade, the construction of 
boats, and the quantity of amber found 
on its shore, but it is now a fashionable 
place for Danish society. 

Fané Island may be very nice in the 
sunny months of summer, but during the 
autumn and winter it is visited by the 
gales of the Northen Sea, and the beaches 
being formed of sand dunes, the gales 
get up very disagreeable clouds of fine 
sand, which almost blind one. The 
ingenious native of Fané has invented 

for the fair sex a 

headgear suitable to 

put a stop to this 
inconvenience. It is 
composed of a large 
piece of silk or 
. cotton enveloping 
' the head, and tied 
with a bow at the 
top. By the way, 
the bow is worn in 

a different manner, 

high up or lying flat 

in case the lady is 
married or single. 

But this headgear 

becomes most useful 

in the sandstorm 

time, when the part 

covering the fore- 

head is pulled down 
over the face, three small apertures 
only being left to permit seeing and 
breathing. When one meets one of the 
Fané ladies dressed up in this fashion, 
one calls to memory the dark hood of 
the Penitent Brotherhood at the time of 
the Inquisition or the modern “ Miseri- 
cordia”’ Brothers. 

Returning to Esbjerg, train can be 
taken through direct to Copenhagen, by 
the interesting route to Fredericia. At 
Fredericia rail is changed for the ferry 
steamer, which crosses the Little Belt to 
the pasture Island of Funén. Here rail 
is taken again to the East side at Nyborg. 
Another luxuriously fitted ferry steamer, 
with restaurant, is waiting to cross the 
Great Belt. Arriving on the Zeeland 
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MR. BREINHOLT'’S MUD-WALL FARM IN 1869. 


coast at Korsér, the 
journey by train is 
continued to Ros- 
kilde, the ancient 
capital of the king- 
dom, and on to 
Copenhagen. 

If only as the 
birth - place of our 
Queen, Copenhagen 
has special points 


of interest. They 
include the Gile 
Palace in the 


Amaliegade, where 
the Princess was 
born ; the Knights’ 
Hall, Rosenborg 
Castle, with the 
great silver font in 
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ESBJERG IN 1893. 





THE TOWN HALL-——PRESENT DAY. 
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which she was bap- 
tized; the Chapel 
Royal, where she 
was confirmed; and 
the neighbouring 
Chateau of Bern- 
storff, where she 
passed for the most 
part her simple, 
youthful days. 

A cheerful, busy 
city, the English 
visitor feels remark- 
ably at home in 
Copenhagen. Its 





attractive prome- 
nade and chief 
centre of shopping, 
the Ostergade, ends 
in Kongens Nytoro 
(King’s New 
Market), a broad 
open square with 
the Theatre Royal 
and the Charlotten- 
borg Palace, the seat 
of the Academy of 
Arts. Crossing the 
New Market we pro- 
ceed down Bred- 
gade, the most 
fashionable part of 
the city. Here are 
the palace of King 
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George of Greece, 
part of which was 
formerly the town 
house of the new 
King and Queen 
of Norway; the 
Marble Church 
and the Russian 
Church. A short 
broad street con- 
nects Bredgade 
with Amalienborg 
Square. Every 
day at twelve 
o'clock, when the 
King is in resi- 
dence at the 
palace, the band 
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St. Albans—built mainly through the influence 
of our King and Queen—with its avenue in 
front and at the back the old moat of the 
“ Kastel.”” 

Returning to the Ostergade, the Hojbro 
Plads, a square on the left, leads by a bridge 
across a canal to Christianborg Palace, burnt 
down in 1884, and with only its outer walls 
standing. On the north-west side of this 
palace is the Thorvaldsen Museum, the 
gloomy, faded-looking building, built in the 
style of an Etruscan tomb. The museum 
contains not only a very extensive collection 
of the master’s works—originals in marble, 

plaster models, 
and designs of the 
great artist of the 
north — but also 
his grave, which 
occupies the inner 
quadrangle. 

On the quay 
side, almost facing 
the museum, is the 
busy fish market, 
with its rows of 
stout quaintly- 
dressed fisher- 
women sitting by 
the tubs of float- 

. ing live fish. Be- 
yond the palace, 
on the canal 














of the Royal Life 
Guards plays in 
the square. Members of the royal family may 
often be seen at the palace windows listening 
to the music. 

A few minutes’ walk from Bredgade brings 
us to Langelinie, the breezy promenade. To 
the north are the wooded slopes of East 
Zeeland ; in the distance the blue waters of 
the Sound, studded with white sails. The 
Swedish coast is visible on the horizon. 

The rising road leading from the town to 
Langelinie passes between beds of roses. On 
the one side lies the English Church of 
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side, rises the striking red Renaissance 
Exchange or Bourse, topped by its curious 
spire of four dragons with entwined tails. 
Rising some little distance beyond the 
Bourse is the equally curious spire of Vor 
Frelsers Kirke (Church of our Redeemer), 
with a winding outer staircase encircling 
it, to the figure of the Saviour on the 
top. Beyond the church is the busy 
Haven. 

There are, amongst the many residences 
which belong to the Danish royal 
family, five which are well worth notice 
by the tourist. Fredericksborg, Fredens- 
borg, Rosenborg, Jaegersborg and Kron- 
borg. With the exception of the last- 
named castle, which 
stands on the coast 
of Helsingér (Elsi- 
nore) these castles 
all lie in the imme- 
diate vicinity of 
Copenhagen. Fac- 
ing the pleasant 
park of Rosenborg- 
Have, is the 
strangely interest- 
ing old royal castle 
of Rosenborg. Once 
the favourite resi- 
dence of its founder, 
Christian IV., from 
his death down to 
the middle of the 
eighteenth century, 
it was frequently 
occupied by the 
Danish monarchs, 
who fitted up suites of rooms in the 
fashions of their day, and here deposited 
their jewels, state weapons, coronation 
robes, uniforms, and curiosities. More 
recently the collection was added to 
from other royal palaces, and arranged 
in chronological order. In the great 
tapestried Knights’ Hall, under a velvet 
canopy, stand at one end the corona- 
tion chairs of the King and Queen; 
at the other end is the royal baptismal 
font, used at the christening of our 
Queen and many past generations of the 
Royal House of Denmark. Rosenborg 
stands in the “ King’s Garden,” first laid 
out in the seventeenth century. 


Copenhagen has delightful parks. 
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When the English bombarded Copen- 
hagen in 1807 they occupied Frederiks- 
borg Gardens, and General Ludlow 
made his headquarters in the castle. 
Standing here on the top of the so-called 
“ Copenhagen Hill,” one has the whole 
city with its cupolas and towers at one’s 
feet. 

From Copenhagen it is an interesting 
day’s excursion to Helsingér by rail or 
steamer along the coast. The rail at 
Hilleréd passes the handsome palace of 
Frederiksborg. This palace is regarded 
as a national monument, and _ its 
splendidly fitted halls and _ rooms, 
arranged as a historical museum, con- 
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tain a great collection of objects of 
historical or artistic interest, and 
some good paintings and portraits by 
modern Danish painters. There is a 
richly-decorated chapel, in which the 
Danish kings were once crowned. The 
stalls in the royal pew are adorned with 
intarsia (inlaid work) executed by Dutch 
artists in the time of Christian IV. 
(seventeenth century). The pulpit of 
embossed silver, on the high altar, is 
also by Dutch artists. Instead of return- 
ing to the station, the walk may be con- 
tinued by road through the beech woods 
to Fredensborg, a distance of five miles, 
where the rail can be continued to 
Helsingér. Fredensborg is a favourite 
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autumn seat of the royal family. It 
contains a few old pictures of interest. 
In the “ Normansdal” in the park, which 
is always open to the public, are sixty- 
tive crude statues of Norwegian peasants 
in their national costume, presented by 
themselves in the eighteenth century. 
In an avenue in the south part of the 
park is a magnificent Russian pavilion, 
presented by the late Czar of Russia. 

Arriving at Helsingér, or to adopt 
Shakespeare’s spelling, Elsinore, the 
traveller going 
straight on to 
Christiania will 
find the steam 
ferry along the 
quay opposite the 
station. Elsinore 
is an ancient little 
place standing on 
a point of land at 
the narrowest part 
of the sea. Just 
beyond the town, 
on the sea front, 
rises the pictur- 
esque old fortress 
of Kronborg, with 
its green ramparts 
and broad moats. 
The present build- 
ing was built early 
in the sixteenth 
century, in place 
of the old castle 
of Orekrog, which 
replaced the 
ancient Flynder- 
borg. 

The legend goes 
that in one of the 
subterranean passages, sound asleep, lies 
the hero Ogier the Dane (Holger Danske), 
familiar to the readers of Andersen’s 
fairy tales, who will wake up from his 
deadly slumber if his country requires 
fighters against her foes. Kronborg is 
also the castle of Hamlet, Prince of 
Denmark, and Shakespeare has made it 
more famous than history. From its 
terraces one fails to discover the frightful 
cliff mentioned by the English bard, but 
one seems to live once more the im- 
mortal tragedy born out of Shakespeare’s 





VOR FRELSERS KIRKE (CHURCH OF OUR 
REDEEMER), COPENHAGEN. 
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pen. By its position Helsingér or 
Elsinore is the junction point between 
two seas, and commands the Kattegat 
and the Baltic. In olden times the kings 
of Denmark took great trouble in forti- 
fying this position, and used to levy a 
heavy toll on every passing ship. This 
lasted until 1855, when the United States 
of America refused to pay this exorbi- 
tant and humiliating toll. A convention 
was passed in 1857 between sixteen great 
powers, which paid Denmark a sum of 
£ 3,493,000 to pass 
through the Sound 
without the an- 
noyance caused 
by the paying of 
the toll duty. 
Another inte- 
resting excursion 
from Copenhagen 
is to Jaegersborg, 
- situated near the 
fashionable sea- 
side resort of 

Klampenborg. 

The road from the 

capital is very 

pleasant, running 
all the time 
through a country 
containing charm- 
ing villas, gardens, 
and parks belong- 
ing to the rich 
inhabitants of the 
town. There they 
spend the summer 
months, with the 

Klampenborg 

baths and its 

sandy beach close 
by, as well as the lovely woods of 
Jaegersborg. The royal residence is 
very picturesque, but it is a hunting 
pavilion more than a palace. 

Every year when the Danish royal 
family are entertaining their numerous 
guests at Copenhagen, a visit is paid to 
Roskilde, the former royal residential 
town of Denmark. It overlooks one of 
those Fjords which so often figure in 
Scandinavian literature. The great Ros- 
kilde Cathedral, finished towards the end 
of the eleventh century, rises high above 








the town. In its 
numerous chapels 
rest all the Kings and 
Queens of Denmark, 
from the tenth cen- 
tury down to the 
present time. The 
annual visit of dis- 
tinguished visitors is 
an old established 
custom, for on a stone 
pillar in the chapel 
of Christian I. the 
tourist will find 
marks indicating the 
height of Peter the 
Great, as well as that 


JAEGERSBORG. 


of Alexander III., of 
the Emperor Nicho- 
las, and of many 
members of the 
present Danish royal 
family. 
Returning to 
Copenhagen in the 
evening, the tra- 
veller has but to 
walk a few steps to 
find himself in the 
midst of all the life 
of the town, which 
he can inspect at his 
ease from a seat in 
front of one of the 
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FREDENSBORG. 


ROSENBORG CASTLE. 


many cafés. On the 
one side lies the 
famous pleasure 
garden of Tivoli, to 
which foreigners and 
natives wend their 
way in thousands on 
fine summer even- 
ings. On the other, 
strains of music pro- 
ceed from the largest 
“varieties” and 
music-halls of the 
town — the whole 
presenting a lively 
and animated scene. 
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PROLOGUE. 


COLONEL 


HE sweltering mid-August day was 

7: at its hottest, and Mr. John Staples 

sat dozing in his shirt sleeves 

within the doorway of his second-hand 

furniture and general stores off Wardour 
Street, in the County of London. 

He was nothing much to look at, at 
the best of times, wasn’t Mr. Staples, and 
the collapse of slumber didn’t seem to 
qualify his uncomeliness in the least 
degree ; indeed, had he not been an 
essential to our story his personality 
would certainly never have been obtruded 
on the notice of our readers. 

Jealous rivals had been heard to 
remark that they would have hesitated 
to pick John Staples off a dust-heap for 
the mere value of his clothes; and, with 
due allowance for commercial amenity, 
it must be admitted that there was a 
good deal in his appearance to warrant 
even so opprobriousa comment. For he 


seemed to have clothed himself at hap- 

hazard and without any regard for the 

unities from his miscellaneous stock of 
380 


CHYCHELEY INTERVIEWS A CHARACTER. 


misfits, with the result that whatever he 
wore was either too short or too long— 
too wide or too circumscribed, and each 
separate article was of a distinct and 
remote period of fashion. 

As a class study, no greater and more 
violent contrast could have been pre- 
sented than that of the sleeping trades- 
man with his clean-shaved, gaunt, and 
rugged features, stern and set, even 
in repose, and the officer and gentleman 
who had sauntered in at the open door, 
and was now surveying the unconscious 
dealer through his gold-rimmed eye- 
glasses with no visible token of admira- 
tion on his impassive features. 

As the proprietor of the shop betrayed 
no signs of waking, the new-comer tapped 
him gently on the shoulder with his 
gold-headed cane and bade him good 
afternoon. 

“ Hello—hello, there!’’ cried the old 
man, arousing himself with wonderful 
alacrity and regarding the other_with a 
fixed stare from under the limp brim of 
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his battered hat, which he had pushed 
back from his brows in the surprise of 
the moment. ‘“ Hello—hello, there!” 
he repeated, as his hollow, sunken eyes 
shone with a dull red glare from 
behind his bushy eyebrows, and his wide, 
hard mouth puckered with a comical 
admixture of humour and asperity. 

He saw before him a little old gentle- 
man, spare but elegant of figure, well 
groomed, and with that impersonal ex- 
pression of feature habitual with those 
who have made it a point of breeding to 
keep the purely emotional impulses under 
the strictest control. 

“Yes?” prompted Mr. Staples tenta- 
tively, and still regarding his visitor 
with that open-mouthed, whimsical stare 
of his. 

“My name is Chycheley—Colonel 
Chycheley, of Chycheley,” remarked 
the latter quietly, as he withdrew further 
into the shadow of the shop and took a 
precarious seat in one of Mr. Staples’ 
alleged Chippendales. 

“O—ho!” cried the dealer, lifting his 
eyebrows clean into his hat with un- 
mitigated surprise. ‘“O—ho!” and then 
he laughed immoderately. 

The colonel saw that he was dealing 
with a character; and a character the 
old man certainly was, in all conscience. 

“My name is of course familiar to you, 
Mr.—er—Staples ? ” 

“Familiar; Lor’ bless you,ay. You're 
the young man’s father, ain’t you?” 

‘““Mr. Raymond Chycheley is my son.” 

Mr. Staples was not the least bit 
impressed. He sat gripping the handles 
of his chair (from which he had not 
risen), and was still regarding the colonel 
with the same look of amused concern. 

“Just so. Ay—ay, you’ve got his 
look,” said he presently, alluding to his 
visitor’s round and somewhat faded blue 
eyes, “and nose, and mouth—without 
his easy and familiar ways. One moment, 
till I call down Marigold.” 

The colonel stopped him with a 
deprecatory movement of his cane as 
the impulsive old man was about to 
withdraw. 

“One moment, Mr. Staples, if you 
please. My object in calling was to see 
you, more especially, and to discuss 
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matters in the absence of your daughter 
and my——er” (with a gulp’, “‘a fourth 
party.” 

“You mean your son,” said the old 
man very sternly. 

“Quite so, Mr. Staples.” 

“Then why don’t you say it ‘quite 
so?’” 

The colonel couldn’t quite follow 
him. “I think we may dispense with 
Miss Staples’ presence for the time 
being,” he insisted quietly, but firmly. 

“But have you seen her?” pleaded 
Mr. Staples, with another movement 
towards the door. 

“IT have not had that pleasure.” 

“Then you ought to,” growled the 
old man, dropping somewhat sulkily 
into his seat—‘ ’'twould do you good!” 

Colonel Chycheley’s eyes wandered 
away from Mr. Staples to the squalid- 
looking hanks of clothing on the walls, 
the frowsy literature distributed in boxes 
in the window, the impossible furniture 
heaped in places from floor to ceiling, 
and finally, with the arrangement of his 
thoughts, they returned to the old man, 
on whom they rested with the com- 
placent scrutiny of a dilettante apprais- 
ing a study from low life. 

“Mr. Staples, you are, I should 
imagine, a man of the world—we are 
both of us men of the world e 

“But my daughter, and your son, 
ain't—there’s the difference,” interrupted 
the dealer hotly; “there’s where you've 
got to argue from. That’s your basis, if 
you are a military man. You're trying 
to up-end the show—I know what 
you're driving at.” 

Ignoring the vulgarity of the outburst, 
the colonel calmly proceeded : 

““Now, Mr. Staples, as touching this 
liaison r 

“Oh, don’t talk to me in French! 
You're alluding to their keeping com- 
pany, and you wants to stop it?” 

“Quite so,” assented the colonel 
blandly ; and again he was sternly asked 
why he didn’t say it ‘quite so’ at first. 
Mr. Staples was evidently a person not to 
be trifled with. 

“The phrase is yours, Mr. Staples, 
not mine,” said the colonel, smilingly, 
but with some display of nervousness 
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nevertheless. ‘“ But let us adopt it with- 
out further parley and assume that I 
most sincerely do wish to ‘stop it.’” 

“I'll agree to assume it with you, if it’s 
any pleasure to you,” returned the old 
man sourly, “ but I’m not a’going to stop 
it. Why, I'd as soon think of stopping 
the beatings of her blessed little heart. 
It never struck you that way I don’t 
suppose, colonel ?” 

“Well, no, I can’t say that it did,” 
replied the other, with a slight stare of 
surprise ; “and what is more, my dear— 
er—sir, I should feel extremely grieved to 
think that there was any prospect of so 
dire a result.” 

“Grieved indeed!” remarked Mr. 
Staples, with an ungracious sniff. “Why 
can’t you leave ’em alone to follow the 
natural inclinations of their young 
hearts. They're not asking anything 
from you, are they?” 

“You are scarcely putting it to me 
fairly, Mr. Staples.” 

“T am putting it to you naturally and 
honestly, Colonel Chycheley,” retorted the 
old dealer abruptly, “see you do it 
likewise.” 

The colour mantled in his visitor’s 
sun-tanned cheeks, and there was an 
ominous sparkle in the cold blue eyes. 
But he controlled his feelings with an 
effort, and brought his chair closer to the 
old man’s side. 

“Let me be candid with you, Mr. 
Staples, for you are candour itself. It 
may strike you as being absurd, perhaps, 
but I am by no means a rich man. 
Quite the reverse. Unfortunate specula- 
tions in mines, of late years, have brought 
me within calculable distance of bank- 
ruptcy, and unless my son——” 

“How much do you want?” said the 
old man. The query might have been 
addressed to a shop customer, so casually 
was it put; and his eyes had a far-away 
look in them that was quite out of 
keeping with the magnitude of the 
implied deficit. 

“T said unless my son 

“How much do you want?” persisted 
the old man, as though he were dealing 
with a job lot. ‘“‘ What’s the figure?” 

The colonel regarded him with some 
surprise. 


” 
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“T am afraid,” said he, after a short 
pause, “that fifteen thousand pounds 
would scarcely conduce to solvency.” 

Mechanically the old man’s hand went 
into his trousers pocket among his loose 
change, and he sighed deeply. “Goon,” 
he said ; and the colonel proceeded. 

“Now, candidly, Mr. Staples, as a 
father speaking to a father, and without 
mental reservation of any kind, unless 
my son comes to the rescue by an early 
and—er—prosperous marriage——”’ 

“What then?” 

“Why, the results will be most 
disastrous to himself.” 

“Yourself, you mean,” suggested Mr. 
Staples, bluntly. He was gradually 
becoming more and more ungracious, if 
such a thing were possible. 

“ Well, you may put it that way if you 
like ; it comes to the same thing.” 

“Does it? I don’t suppose he’d bother 
his head much which way it went.” 

“Probably he would not,” observed 
the colonel, who was becoming uneasier 
in proportion as the other waxed 
gloomier. “ But he is young, Mr. Staples, 
young and inexperienced.” 

“ Thank the Lord for that! ” said the 
old man, rising heavily from his seat, 
and shuffling his feet into the slippers of 
a giant. “He’s a bright lad, and a. 
credit to any girl he marries.” 

“Quite so, Mr. Staples, and now 
you've mentioned it, I have just such a 
young lady in view for my boy. An 
American, it is true, but none the worse 
for that.” 

The old man glanced sharply at the 
little self-possessed officer, and he 
clutched the flaps of his open waistcoat 
with a convulsive movement that may 
have betokened anger or surprise. Then 
the long line of his lips tightened, and 
his eyes began to move restlessly. He 
essayed to button the waistcoat, but as 
the flaps wouldn't meet by a span, he 
ran his arms up to the elbows in the 
pockets of his voluminous trousers -in- 
stead, and stood frowning down on the 
debonair colonel like the austere scare- 
crow he seemed to emulate. 

“T am given to understand by my son 
that she is a most charming young 
person,” the unconscious colonel rattled 
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on. “My son was entertained by her 
father, Mr. Vantromp, during his recent 
visit to America, and that gentleman and 
his daughter are now in England, and 
are my guests.” 

“Rich?” enquired Mr. Staples, sen- 
tentiously. 

“ A millionaire!” 

““My poor old Dicks,” muttered the 
dealer beneath his breath. 

“You can judge therefore of my conster- 
nation, Mr. Staples, when my son 
informed me that he contemplated 
marrying your daughter!” 

“Dear, dear, dear, it must have 
been a shocker!” replied the dealer, 
scarcely concealing the sneer. 

“T assure you Mrs. Chycheley is quite 
prostrated by the intelligence !” 

“No doubt, no doubt, colonel. And 
now tell me, what is it you want me 
to do?” 

The colonel brightened up con- 
siderably. 

“T want your good offices, Mr. 
Staples, to discourage this intimacy ; 
to represent the folly, the madness 
of the step, and its inevitable conse- 
quences, to your daughter. I, on the 
other hand, will bring every influence 
to bear on my son with a similar 
object. Recollect that in marrying 
him she would be marrying a pauper.” 

“‘ And supposing she didn’t. Suppose 
she hearkened to this advice—what 
then?” 

“Then, my good sir, with my son’s 
marriage to Miss Vantromp, neither 
Miss Staples nor yourself would, from 
a pecuniary point, have occasion to 
regret this little sacrifice of—er—feel- 
ing, in view of the benefit you would 
confer on my son, and on his family.” 

“That will do you, colonel. You 
have had your say; now you listen to 
me.” 

Mr. Staples removed his hat, drew his 
chair up to within touching distance of 
the other and, bending forward, delivered 
himself with great gravity of voice and 
gesture as follows: 

** Now look a’here, colonel, I don’t want 
you to have any theatre scene with me 
over this business. What's yours is yours 
—what’s mine is mine; and if it suits 
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you for social reasons to break up your 
son’s peace of mind, that’s no reason why 
I should do the same by my girl. So 
don’t let us quarrel and raise a barney 
over that. You say you have never seen 
my Dicks?” 

“ Your Dicks?” 

“Leastaways. Marigold. I calls her 
‘ Dicks’ for short—* Old Dicks’ at most 
times.” 

The colonel shuddered. 





“ Ask the neighbours if old Daddy Staples 
ever went back on his word.” 


“ My seeing your daughter could not 
possibly affect the question at issue. It 
is solely one of position.” 

“Quite so,” returned the dealer, bor- 
rowing his visitor's pet phrase for the 
occasion. “And that is why I asked you 
if you had seen her, because my Mari- 
gold has been brought up in every respect 
a lady. You have no occasion to smile, 
for] mean what I say. I am not so poor 
as | look, or probably I wouldn’t be as 
well off as I don’t look—if you knew 
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anything of the trade. All that money 
could do to educate a girl at a foreign 
school, in manners, taste, and general 
book-learning, it has done for my child ; 
and I am proud to say that, rank and 
titles out of it, she will make a wife that 
any young gentleman might be proud 
of.” 

“You deserve the greatest credit 

“No I don’t, excuse me; the credit’s 
hers—mine the duty. That child, 
Colonel Chycheley, has so grown up in 
my heart that she has become more to 
me than my own life; and I consider 
that I am holding her young affections as 
it might be in trust for her while that 
life lasts. I do that, believe me; and 
woe, I say, to the man or woman who 
may have it in their mind to do her a 
hurt!” 

As a moral trustee Mr. Staples, leaning 
back in his chair with folded arms and 
knitted brows, looked the very personi- 
fication of stern, not to say intimidating, 
rectitude. 

“That’s my status in the question, 
Colonel Chycheley,” he went on with a 
confirmatory nod. “ You can take it or 
leave it—as you like. It don’t signify 
to me one way orthe other. But remem- 
ber this: I'll be no party to this divorce- 
ment of hearts. NotI. Contrarywise, 
it shall have every encouragement I| can 
give it. What is there about the scheme 
that’s so outrageous as it strikes you? 
Why should not the young man marry 
the girl of his choice seeing that he has 
had every opportunity to consider the 
consequences—which can only be to his 
benefit. Yes, his benefit, and I know 
what I am talking about.” 

“Tf I,” he went on, “am. the obstacle 
—and I'll allow I’m not the man a lady 
might perhaps care to invite into her 
boudoir ; that’s my misfortune—why I'll 
stand aside. Neither they, nor yourself, 
shall ever hear of, or be troubled by me, 
so long, mind you, as she is treated fairly. 
I'll blot myself out of all knowledge, 
like a figure off a slate, if it will help 
towards a settlement. What d’ye say? 
Come, look upon it in a_ reasonable, 
manly way, and do the right thing by 
them. If you are nota rich man, neither 
amlIa poor one; and there will be no 
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fear of your son becoming a pauper if a 
few hundreds can set him up in a busi- 
ness: for I see he has got the proper grit 
in him to keep him from going under— 
money or no money. Had I the fifteen 
thousand pounds you stand in need of, 
you should have it—aye, double, and 
treble—if it was only a question of cash, 
and to prosper her young affections. I 
can’t say more fairly than that, colonel, 
for you, for your son, and the dear one I 
love with all my heart! ” 

When the old man had wiped away 
the tear that had started into his eyes and 
blurred his vision, he saw the colonel 
standing before him, hat in hand, pre- 
paratory to leaving. 

“TI have listened very attentively to 
what you have said,” he observed, not 
unkindly, as he slowly smoothed the nap 
of his Lincoln and Bennett, “and I have 
been not a little impressed by your out- 
spoken language.on behalf of your 
daughter. You are a rough diamond, 
Staples, and one that, in any other cir- 
cumstances, it would have afforded me 
infinite pleasure to polish; but I am 
afraid you do not—you could not very 
well—appreciate the position in all its 
social bearings as I or my connections 
would do. Nevertheless, | am disposed 
to meet you to this extent, and, mark 
you, not a whit further. 1 shall take no 
active steps personally to er—er——” 

“Coerce,” suggested the old man 
promptly. 

“Well, to coerce my son into marry- 
ing Miss Vantromp. What Mrs. Chyche- 
ley may feel disposed to do is no concern 
of mine. My son hasalready learnt my 
views on the subject. Let him go his 
ways ; and that his choice may be a suit- 
able and a happy one is my earnest wish. 
But you must adopt a similar attitude as 
regards your daughter. That is an essen- 
tial to the bargain.” 

“You can trust me for that, colonel,” 
said his host, rising with alacrity and 
escorting his visitor to the door. “ Only 
leave it to nature to follow out its own 
course, and it’s bound to come all right 
in the end. Morning, colonel.” And 
the colonel went off. 

“ Well, well, so be it,” said the latter 
to himself when he had turned the end 
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of the street and had cut at the air once 
or twice a little viciously with his cane. 
“The boy is old enough to know his 
ropes, ‘and if he chooses to marry a cook, 
why he must put up with the er—er : 

The colonel was at some loss for a 
word until a passing constable seemed to 
suggest “rabbit pie,” when he adopted 
the conclusion and went off to his club 
in a huff. 





I, 


FATHER AND DAUGHTER-——MR, STAPLES 
REMAINS NEUTRAL. 


. IF TEEN thousand pounds!” 
growled the old furniture dealer 
as the colonel’s coat-tails dis- 

appeared around the corner. “Fifteen 

thousand pounds! It’s a lump of a sum, 
and no mistake. But it might be forth- 
coming at a pinch. Ah! it might that! 

She has only got to say the word—to 

just hold up one little tiny finger of hers, 

thusways, and say: ‘Fifteen thousand 
golden sovereigns down on that table, 

Daddy Staples,’ and, hey, presto! fi—fo 

—fum ! they’d all come, I am certain of 

it—ev—ery blessed one of ’em. Ah! they 

would that.” 

“Now, I wonder,” continued the old 
fellow, chuckling consumedly to himself 
the while, as he paced the limited floor- 
space of the shop, “ what the old high- 
cockalorum would have said if so be 
I'd reckoned myself to be as good a 
gentleman born as he was—and better, 
perhaps! Ha, ha, ha-a-a-ah! Dicks, 
old Dicks—my pet, come down here 
to your old dad till he whispers you 
something!” 

He stamped thrice on the dusty old 
boards, and obedient to the summons 
there appeared to him out of the 
obscurity at the back of the shop a 
sweet-faced young creature of some 
eighteen years of age, who, without 
pausing to reconnoitre the miscellaneous 
and awkward surroundings, came running 
fearlessly up to this grisly old cur- 
mudgeon of a father of hers, her pink 
cheeks dimpled with smiles, and her 
large brown eyes opened full on him 
with childish wonder. 

“T was so glad to hear you call, 
dad!” 
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“So you was, my pet, so you was,” 
said the old man fondly, if incorrectly, 
as he smoothed her little head with a 
tremulous hand, and helped her to a 
seat. “But you see, my dear, I’ve had 
company on business—company touch- 
ing important business,” he said as he 
eyed her bright features a little appre- 
hensively, “or I'd have shouted long 
afore this. So, set you down there now 
and be a good little girl while I talk 
to you.” 

“Qh, dad, I wish you wouldn’t always 
treat me like a baby,” she pouted up at 
him as he stood before her with a gaunt 
forefinger held up admonishingly. “I 
am in long frocks now, you know, and a 
woman ; and besides, after the vacation 
is over I shall have quite completed my 
education before I return home again— 
so there!” 

But the finger remained there in 
position nevertheless — the  truculent 
old man remarking, the while, with 
tremendous emphasis : 

“Mayn’t I, Dicks—mayn’t I, now— 
mayn't |——?” 

“Oh, well, yes dad, I suppose you 
must,” she broke in with a ravishing 
little smile that opened those aggressive- 
looking dimples to their full. 

“Don’t you never let me hear you say 
that again, Dicks, you little rebel, or I'll 
—I’ll sell up the show on the morrow, 
and start to gambling! Now seriously, 
Marigold, tell me, have you ‘i 

He paused irresolutely before her 
questioning gaze and concluded with 
“Have you fed the cat?” 

“Why, of course I have, dad!” 

“ And—and the bird ?” 

“ And the bird.” 

He stood for a few moments rasping 
his great chin contemplatively, and then 
remarked : 

““Who do you think the company was 
I have just had with me, Dicks?” 

“Raymond, dad!” she exclaimed, 
with sparkling eyes and heightened 
colour. “He promised to call to-day.” 

“You're a generation out, my Dicks. 
*Twas the colonel, his father, no more, 
nor no less!” 

“Oh, dad, and you in that dreadful 
déshabillé? No coat, and—and, why 
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little innocent heart and soul, of 
course they can’t! Don’t Daddy 
Staples approve of it ; and did you 
ever know old Daddy Staples to 
fail of anything he or his girl had 
set their minds on to?” 

“Dear old dad,’ she murmured 
pleasedly, and caressing the backs 
of his huge, wrinkled hands. “ You 
have always been so good to your 
spoilt little Dicks, and I will never 
—never forget it.” 

“Oh, I’m an outrageous old 
tyrant—that’s what I am, and | 
ought to know. For instance, I’ve 
been and agreed this very day with 
Colonel Chycheley not to openly 
aid nor abet my daughter in any 
matrimonial designs she may have 
in view as regards young Mr. 
Raymond Chycheley ! ” 

“You did, dad—O—oh!” 

“J did, Dicks, and I’m a neutral 
from this day out!” 

For quite a minute he gazed 
upon her steadily and fixedly, 


“See here, I’m going to kiss him straight away!” noting the expression of pained 


father, you've got a child's waistcoat on, 
and, despite your solemn promise, no 
collar! You must really let me button 
it on for you!” 

“Impossible, my dear; the button’s 
gone down my back this two hours—I 
felt it. Let ’er go. 1 want to talk to 
you seriously now.” 

“Not about Raymond!” she cried 
with every token of dismay, and tugging 
at his shirt-sleeve vigorously. ‘ Has 
anything happened tsR aymond, dad?” 

“Bless the child, no!” said the old 
man reassuringly. “What made you 
think of such a thing? The boy is all 
right enough, so far as 1 know. But the 
old man—the colonel—Dicks, he seemed 
a bit put out, that’s all.” 

“Qn account of our approaching 
marriage, father?"’ she queried eagerly. 

“Um—um. You've hit it, my dear!” 

She laughed long and merrily. 

“But, father, we were prepared for 
that. Raymond explained his parents’ 
objection to me. But they can’t possibly 
prevent it, can they dad?” 

“Eh—what! Why God bless your 


surprise and bewilderment that 
swept across her features; and then, 
slowly but obviously of purpose, he 
closed his right eye in a constrained 
wink, so mutely expressive of double 
dealing and chicane, that, had the 
colonel been present and witnessed it, 
nothing but a written agreement over 
hands and seals would have contented 
him in any future dealings with Mr. 
John Staples. 

“T said ‘openly’ my dear, and I meant 
it. On his part he is bound in the same 
way not to openly counteract his son. 
And he meant it—per—haps! ” 

Having conveyed his doubts as to the 
colonel’s integrity of purpose by another 
picionged wink—this time of the left 
eye, Mr. Staples burst into a fit of 
uproarious laughter, and seizing his 
daughter by both hands proceeded to 
waltz her about the room with such 
vigour and abandon that he dislodged 
quite a small stack of furniture: bring- 
ing it down pell-mell into the doorway, 
and startling a young man, who was 
about to enter, out of his senses with 
surprise and dismay. 
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“ Hups-a-daisy ! there goes my best 
wardrobe on top of the dinnerset! One 
moment, Mr. Chycheley, till I shift it.” 

“Why it’s Raymond !”’ cried the blush- 
ing young girl, as the dust cleared and 
revealed a stalwart, dark-eyed young 
man regarding the pair with an expres- 
sion of the deepest concern on his swarthy 
features, as he stood, open-mouthed, in 
the doorway. 

** Why, Marigold! Mr. Staples! What 
on earth has happened ?” 

“Come in, young man, and set you 
down—and don’t make a noise,” was all 
the change he got out of Mr. Staples, as 
that worthy busied himself with the shift- 


ing process. 

“Shall I tell him, dad?” 

“Tell him—ay. But recollect I’m 
neutral. Don’t you forget that, I don’t 


want to know anything ; nor,” he added, 
as though he had heard something, “ I 
don’t want to see anything neither.” 

Smiling grimly he proceeded with 
great ostentation to re-arrange and dust 
the various objects in the shop, and only 
desisted when his daughter, who had been 
engaged in earnest conversation with the 
young man, called him over to her side. 

“T have told him all, father, about the 
colonel’s visit and your compact with 
him, and Raymond thinks you have 
acted very properly and for the best.” 

Mr. Staples, after an unsuccessful 
attempt to look disinterestedly virtuous, 
observed : 

“ That's all right then. And mind you, 
Mr. Raymond, I mean to stick to my bar- 
gain so long as they deal fairly and 
honestly with her, and don’t try any 
underhand dodges to divert the process of 
true love. By-the-bye, my dear, did he 
mention any visitors that might be stay- 
ing with the colonel at Chycheley—a 
young lady for instance, eh?” 

“You mean the Vantromps, dad,” she 
broke in, hastily. “ Of course he did ; and 
I am very, truly, sorry for Miss Vantromp ; 
for Mr. Raymond tells me she is a dear 
good creature, and—— ”’ 

“Oh, pray don’t feel sorry for Miss 
Vantromp on my account, Marigold,” 
interrupted the implied lady-killer, blush- 
ing furiously nevertheless, “ for I fancy I 
have been forestalled by young Rock- 
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wood—who is of 
and ——” 

“ Hey-dey! what's this? Rockwood, 
young Rockwood of Seabrook ?” 

“Why, dad, what do you know about 
the Rockwoods ?” 

“ Oh, nothing, nothing, my dear. What 
should I know of them. They’re nought 
to me—nought to me.” 

He seemed to have been considerably 
perturbed at the name for all that, and 
wandered off into the shop muttering to 
himself, “they're nought to me—nought 
to me,” until his daughter recalled him 
to his senses with the important an- 
nouncement : 

“ And we are going to be married, dad, 
Raymond and I, when I return from 
Bruges—that is of course if we may have 
your permission, and—and blessing, dear 
daddy.” 

“I’m neutral. Go on—I’m neutral,” 
was all the encouragement the old fellow 
vouchsafed, with his back turned to them, 
partly in fulfilment of his share of the 
contract with the colonel, and partly, it 
must be confessed, to conceal the two large 
tear-drops that had suddenly leapt into 
his eyes at the announcement of the im- 
pending separation from one whom he so 
dearly loved. 

“Mr. Staples!” 

“Dad!” 

It was a trying moment for the poor 
old neutral. 

They had crept silently to his side, 
and, together, were kneeling at his feet 
with upturned appealing faces; the 
youth’s so pregnant of sheer honesty and 
indomitable resolution: the maid’s so 
winsome, with its earnest innocence, and 
blush-sweet charm of budding woman- 
hood. 

Yes, it was a trying moment; though 
the old dealer, witha strong controlling 
effort, appeared to rise to the level of the 
occasion. 

“So you want my consent and bles- 
sing, do you, the two of you?” he 
enquired with one last effort to sustain 
his known reputation for stern im- 
partiality. 

“We do, dad—if—if you please.” 

It was the woman who spoke. 

He laid one hand on the crisp dark 
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curls of the young man, and the other on 
his child’s little head, and Colossus- 
wise, stood looking down upon them 
with quite an unwonted look of genial 
kindliness in his deep-set eyes. And 
when he spoke it was in tones of such 
unusual dignity, not to say refinement, 
that at any other time they might have 
had some cause to marvel at this remark- 
able change of manner. 

“* Marigold, my child, your father gives 
his fullest sanction to your marriage ; 
indeed, you had it from the day I first 
became aware how matters were tending. 
I break no compact therefore with 
Colonel Chycheley in giving you both 
my hearty consent. 

“ As regards my blessing, sweet, it needs 
no rough old go-between, like myself, to 
call for further blessings from the 
Almighty on that innocent little head. 
But so sure as I know if will ever be 
forthcoming, so confident am I in again 
begging its continuance for my darling’s 
sake, and on her behalf. May God in 
His infinite mercy bless and prosper you 
in all you may undertake, my child—a 
blessing that must ever be fulfilled while 
you have breath to pray, and confidence 
in the result ; for, believe me, when I say 
it of a life’s experience, that the day of 
miracles by earnest prayer has never yet 
ceased—and never will! Raymond, 
what I have said to her applies equally 
toyou. Bekind to her, my lad. Practise 
self-restraint of temper. It is the golden 
rule of married happiness. Harsh words 
spoken, even though it be in haste, may 
one day be recalled when worlds cannot 
redeem the hurt they caused. Remember, 
she is but a child at heart, and children’s 
hearts can accomplish a deal of aching. 
Sorrows and troubles will surely come in 
greater or lesser degree, mayhap when 
poor old Daddy Staples has gone his 
way and is beyond her appeal. Then 
remember, my lad, that she will be 
alone, with none but yourself in this 
heedless world to protect and shield 
her. You have my consent and my 
blessing. Come, away and up off the 
dusty floor.” 

He raised his daughter in his arms and 
embraced her tenderly: the young man 
going to the door to conceal some 
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evidences of emotion which the old man’s 
words had called forth. 

The silence that now reigned for some 
considerable time in the shop was broken 
by an exclamation of surprise and alarm 
from the younger man who had beenstand- 
ing in the doorway gazing up the street. 

“Good gracious me, Mr. Staples— 
Marigold! here comes Mr. Vantromp 
with my mother, and I do believe they 
are making for your house.” He came 
up the shop towards them with con- 
siderable agitation of manner. “ What 
is to be done? They shall not be rude 
to her. Shall I bar them out—only give 
me the word.” 

“Don’t you be alarmed, young man— 
hold tight, Dicks, and keep your pecker 
up,” said the old man, who had assumed 
his wonted brusqueness and (shall it be 
said) vulgarity of manner. “ You leave 
them to me. If it’s anyone they want 
here, it will be me} and I'll know how 
to tackle’em. Upstairs with you, Dicks, 
to your room, and wait you there till I 
call you down again. As for you, 
Raymond, get you behind that book- 
case at the end of the shop, and as soon 
as you hear them come in, slip through the 
door at the back into the passage—at 
the end of which you will find the side- 
door into the street. Then off you go 
with you to your home, calling here 
again to-morrow for the news. Quick 
away with you—tra-la-la—good night. 
Now Dicks!” 

As he went down towards the shop 
door that entrance was darkened from 
without by a portly form, and a voice 
that might have been heard in Oxford 
Street, said : 

“Say, is Mr. Fixings at home?” 

“Beg pardon, you're speaking to Mr. 
Staples.” 

“So!—B’gosh. I thought it had 
something to do with door-furniture. 
Waal, sir, can we come in?” 

“It’s a three-foot-six doorway,” re- 
marked the old dealer, a little nettled at 
his visitor’s air of patronage. ‘“ I suppose 
you could if you tried.” 

“T guess we've got him, ma’am,” 
observed the American in an audible 
undertone to his companion in the street. 
“ Let’s go in.” 
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“Good gracious me, here comes Mr, Vantromp with my mother,” 
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And Mr. Vantromp, followed by Mrs. 
Chycheley, crowded in through Mr. 
Staples’ three-foot-six right-of-way, at 
the same moment that young Raymond 
Chycheley slipped out at the back 
entrance and went rapidly off down the 
street. 


Il. 


MR. VANTROMP UNDERTAKES A DELICATE 
COMMISSION. 


R. WILLIAM S. VANTROMP was 
a large, heavily-built man of easy 
manners, and a general air of 
negotiating 
life on some 
applied sys- 
tem of rela- 
tive mensura- 
tion, derived, 
doubtless, 
from years of 
successful 
dealings with 
corners,trusts, 
and _ similar 
monopolies. 

He took the 
seat offered to 
him by the 
furniture- 
dealer with 
an appear- 
ance of lan- 
guid conde- 
scension, and, 
having appro- 
priated an 
additional 
one for his 
feet, fixed a 
pair of cold 
calculating 
grey eyes on 
Mr. Staples, 
as though he were morally hefting him 
for a horse-trade. 

“That’s Mrs. Chycheley—the co’nel’s 
wife,” said he, pointing to the tall, grey- 
haired, and grim-looking dame who had 
elected to remain standing behind him. 
“ And that’s me,” he added, handing the 
dealer a card as portentous-looking as 
himself: “Mr. William S. Vantromp, 
of Chicago, U.S., and we've sort of 





** So, herve goes, my dear, for one last, jolly good romp 
together, while we may.” 


called around here to see if we can’t 
fix up this marriage question in an 
amicable way.” 

“Have you now?” observed Mr. 


“Staples with exaggerated interest, and 


looking from one to the other with some- 
thing of the old quizzical expression with 
which he had regarded the colonel. 
“Then I'm sorry for you, for it’s fixed up 
already, and done for.” 

Mrs. Chycheley emitted a_ slight 
shriek of horror. Mr. Vantromp hooked 
his thumbs in the armholes of his 
waistcoat and remarked, “ B’gosh!” 

“And so 
you are this 
woman’s 
father — are 
you?” ven- 
tured Mrs. 
Chycheley, 
when _ she 
had recovered 
somewhat 
from the 
shock of the 
announce- 
ment, and 
surveying the 
unabashed 
old man from 
head to foot 
through her 
gold eye- 
glasses. 

“| have that 

honour and 
happiness, 
madam,” re- 
plied Mr. 
Staples, with 
a bow so 
courtly, that 
not even the 
grotesqueness 
of his apparel served to qualify it in the 
least degree. 
’ “Then,” said Mrs. Chycheley, with a 
sweep of her glasses to accentuate her 
moral estimate of his conduct, “ you 
ought to be thoroughly ashamed of 
yourself!” 

“Go slow, ma’am—go slow,” inter- 
vened the Chicago nabob, with a 
restraining movement of his great fat 


hand. “We don’t want any sort of a 
muss over this business, do we now? 
Recollect, the gal’s his, as much as 
mine’s mine, or your son’s yours. You've 
got to take facts as they come. Go slow.” 

“ But, my dear Mr. Vantromp, imagine 
it, only—why, it’s perfectly abomin- 
able!” 

“Imagine it, ma’am! I guess we've 
got to realise it, now,” observed the 
practical financier, as he removed his 
feet from the chair and squared himself 
before the imperturbable old man. 
“Look a’here, Mr. Staples, I’m a man 
of few words, and I’m agoing to put the 
case to you as shortly as I can, and, so 
faras I am able, without ruffling up the 
social amenities of this here lady or 
yourself. We're living in a free country, 
under a free constitution, with free-and- 
easy entertainments, and—and-—-—” 

“|’m listening,” observed the dealer 
encouragingly, as the other seemed to 
get a little out of his depth. 

“And all that,” added Mr. Vantromp, 
with a look of triumph. “No auc- 
tioneering of affections, no barter, no sale 
of flesh, everything on the square, and God 
for us all! Am I right oram I not?” 

‘Go on, sir,” replied the non-committal 
dealer, returning Mrs. Chycheley’s glance 
of contempt with interest. “The lady is 
getting impatient—go on.” 

“Isshe—b’gosh. I beg pardon, ma’am. 
What I meant ter say, my gal—my Sadie 
—Mr. Staples, had a notion, gal-like of 
course, towards Mr. Raymond Chycheley 
—do you foller me? And Mr. Raymond 
Chycheley, when stopping with us over 
to Chicago, seemed—I say seemed—to— 
to—"”’ 

“Reciprocate,” threw in Mrs, Chy- 
cheley condescendingly. 

“You've got it, ma’am—reciprocate. 
So did we all. I reciprocated it. This 
lady follered suit ; so did the co’nel——” 

“The colonel—pooh!” snorted the 
aggrieved Mrs. Chycheley. 

“ By all means, ma’am, by all means. 
But he reciprocated it just the same; the 
poor consarned old cuss,” he added, under 
his breath. ‘“ And so it came about that 
all parties to the said understanding being 
of the one opinion, it was only natural, 
of course, that we should reckon on the 
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two most concerned gettin’ hitched— 
married—nuptialised, or whatever you 
might call it over here—do you foller 
me? Now, seeing that it comes to our 
knowledge,” continued the man of few 
words “ that your gal has sort of chipped 
in and headed us off, so to speak, I don’t 
think I’m out of order in asking you, fair 
and square, as a father to a father—how 
fur’s this thing gone ?” 

Having delivered himself of the fore- 
going with considerable unction, Mr. 
Vantromp extracted a tooth-pick from 
his vest pocket and paused for a reply. 

“How fur is it gone?” replied the 
dealer shortly. “ Why, they’re engaged 
—that’s how fur.” 

“They're engaged, ma’am,” observed 
the American over his shoulder to Mrs. 
Chycheley, whose transcendent indiffer- 
ence to Mr. Staples’ presence seemed to 
necessitate an intermediary. 

“ They’re engaged—they’re engaged !” 
she echoed, after the manner of one who 
witnesses an impending holocaust without 
power to utter a warning cry. “Oh 
Raymond, Raymond! The equivalent, 
Mr. Vantromp—the equivalent !” 

“That’s so—the equivalent,” repeated 
Mr. Vantromp for the first time with 
some symptoms of discomfort. “ But 
look a’here, Staples, I’m not taking any 
hand in this part of the deal myself. I 
have promised this lady to put her case 
—her proposition to you, on her behalf. 
More’n that, understand me, I’m not 
prepared to negotiate.” 

“It is very kind of you, I am sure,” 
remarked the lady a little ungraciously. 

“The co’nel not being available,” 
explained her companion, “and suspected, 
moreover, of treason.” 

“ Weak—weak !” sighed the colonel’s 
wife. 

“The poor consarned old cuss!” said 
the Yankee—to himself, and proceeded : 

“I guess you’re not a rich man, 
Staples?” 

“You may, if you like; but don’t you 
bet on it!” 

The apparent rudeness of the remark 
appeared to rile Mr. Vantromp. It seemed 
to imply a lack on his part of that know- 
ledge of human nature on which he 
particularly prided himself. 
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“Now, hang me, old feller,” said he, 
“if I don’t make a bet on it! So put it 
any way you like. My word’s my 
bond.” 

“Remember the equivalent, Mr. Van- 
tromp, please,” interposed Mrs. Chycheley. 
“Don’t bet. It’s undignified. I had 
almost said vulgar.” 

“Not when you're winning, ma’am, it 
ain’t. I’ve made my pile bettin’ on the 
market, and |’m not going to run it down 
now. But have it your own way. I’m 
putting the question to you, old man, on 
this lady’s behalf when I ask you if there 
is any equivalent sum of money you 
would feel disposed to accept in the way 
of a solatium to cry off the marriage 
ceremony. There! You've got it now, 
and I’m glad it’s over.” 

“And what about the young man?” 
curtly asked the dealer. ‘ Anything for 
him?” 

“Any solatium for the young man, 
ma’am. Have you calculated upon his 
blasted hopes?” 

“ Blighted,” murmured Mrs. Chycheley. 
“T have. Leave Raymond to me.” 

“Not all the wealth of Klondike 
dumped into that there dustbin at the 
back would affect me personally, madam, 
so far as interfering with my child’s 
marriage. You have got my answer!” 

“ By gum, you'll have a drink along 0’ 
me, old feller, before the week’s out!” 
muttered the American to himself as he 
reddened with pleasure, and winked— 
yes, actually winked one eye at the 
Englishman in solemn approval of the 
sentiment. 

“But Tl tell you what I will do,” 
continued the dealer as a strange light 
appeared in his eyes, and he folded his 


arms determinedly on his breast. 
“Here’s what I will do—and | have 
been thinking it over since you 
spoke, Mister. You offered, a while 


ago, to make a bet with me over my 
want of means ?” 

“Sure,” replied the other, bringing out 
his note-book promptly, and casting a 
calculative glance over the contents of 
the shop. 

“ And you allowed me to lay down the 
conditions of the bet in any form I might 
choose to put it?” 
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“Sartain,” acquiesced the Yankee 
complacently, and proceeded to rattle 
out “ Old Dan Tucker ” on his teeth with 
the pencil. 

“And your word was as good as your 
bond ?” 

“ Better,’ replied Mr. Vantromp. 
“ Better than a good many I’ve dealt in, 
by a long sight. Waal?” 

“Well, then, see here, old ‘ guess and 
calculate,” continued Mr. Staples, 
roughly, but with a qualifying play of 
humour in the twinkle of his eye and 
at the corners of his mouth. “ Just 
you set it down there in black and 
white.” 

“Go on, old lime-juice!"” was the 
retaliatory comment of the thoroughly 
amused son of Columbia, and Mr. 
Staples went on: 

“T’ll offer to make you a fair bet,” said 
he, “ that I am able this day—Monday— 
week, to show you‘a larger sum of money 
at my bank—and, if needs be, in real estate 
as well, mind you, than any amount in 
cash you may happen to have on that date 
about your person, or in your agent’s 
hands in England; it being a point of 
honour on your part that in the mean- 
time you don’t increase the amount by 
wire to America, or elsewhere.” 

“ B’gosh, you can talk like a book, old 
feller, when you like!” observed Mr. 
Vantromp, as he made the requisite 
entry with gusto. ‘‘Good—this day 
week. That will give you time to 
realise, maybe,” he added with an incre- 
dulous smile. “I am sorry for you, old 
man.” 

“Wait a bit. In the event of- your 
losing the bet, you will hand over to this 
lady as a free gift, for her own, or her 
husband’s use (or to give away in 
charity if she so chooses) the whole of 
such monies as you may then happen 
to be possessed of.” 

“No, no—indeed, no!” interposed 
Mrs. Chycheley warmly. “I could not 


hear of such a thing, Mr. Vantromp. It 
is too absurd. You must not entertain 
the idea for one moment!” 

“ Are you with me there, old Stars-and- 
stripes?” enquired the dealer amusedly, 
and without affecting to heed the inter- 
ruption. 
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“T’m on to it, old pot-of-four-’arf,” re- 
plied Mr. Vantromp, entering thoroughly 
into the fun of the thing, and entering 
also the terms of the bet in his notebook. 
“T’m no bunco-steerer myself, and I'll 
answer for this lady’s part of the com- 
mission. But how do we stand when 
you lose—eh ?”’ 

“If I lose,” said Mr. Staples, fixing 
Mrs. Chycheley with an austere eye, 
“why then, I'll save you the trouble of 
an equivalent, and meet your wishes in 
respect of my daughter!” 

Mrs. Chycheley gave vent to a cry of 
surprise and pleasure. 

“ Do you really mean what you say?” 

“T do so, madam!” 

“ Really, Mr. Vantromp, do you know, 
I think in view of my son’s—er—wel- 
fare—— ” 

“ Booked!” exclaimed the American, 
closing up his memoranda with a snap, 
and then proceeded to eye the old man 
with an expression of the deepest com- 
miseration. 

“Do you mean it, old man?” 

“Ask the neighbours if old Daddy 
Staples ever went back on his word.” 

“He means it, ma’am,” observed the 
other conclusively to Mrs. Chycheley, 
adding in an undertone for her ears only : 
“T’ll be sorry for the poor old hunks when 
he comes to put up against £20,000!” 

Something of the same sentiment 
seemed to take rise in Mrs. Chycheley’s 
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bosom, as she held out her hand in 
gracious farewell to Mr. Staples. 

“‘] may have been much mistaken as 
to your integrity of purpose, Mr. Staples. 
I trust I have. In any case | will accept 
your word; and my friend Mr. Vantromp 
will, I am sure, adhere to his part of the 
—the——” 

“ Bet, ma’am,” added the latter trium- 
phantly, as he too rose to take his leave. 

“One moment!” said Mr. Staples, as 
they turned to go. “ Don’t let there be 
any mistake about this little arrange- 
ment. If I win I have this lady’s 
honourable word that she will acknow- 
ledge her son’s right to my daughter’s 
hand?” 

Mrs. Chycheley paused at the door, 
coloured slightly, and looked very doubt- 
fully at Mr. Vantromp. 

“T am beginning to think, Mr. Van- 
tromp,” she said falteringly, when that 
person broke in with : 

“Shoo! ma’am, leave it to me, and 
give him your word. I’llsee you through 
with it. Good evening, Staples.” 

“Very good then, the responsibility 
is with you, mind, Mr. Vantromp,” 
said Mrs. Chycheley. ‘“ You have my 
word of honour, Mr. Staples — good 
evening.” 

Having thus given her assent, with the 
usual feminine qualification, Mrs. Chyche- 
ley went out after Mr. Vantromp, lea ving 
the old dealer to his meditations. 


(To be concluded.) 
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By OSCAR 


\* have done our day’s work, read 


our letters and dictated our 
answers, attended a_ board 
meeting, consulted our solicitors, groaned 
over a balance sheet, scolded our clerks, 
lunched and discussed Russia or the 
Board of Trade Returns, dined en famille 
and meandered through the local gossip, 
heard Caroline (16) lay down the law of 
social etiquette, and Jack (12) discourse 
of the general silliness of girls—in other 
words, from 8 a.m. to 7 p.m. we have 
lived in the world, our little accurately 
plotted, immaculately fenced-in, world— 
our sleek, well-groomed, conventionally- 
garbed world, where it is not only indis- 
creet, but deadly, to even think on a 
tangential line; and then we dress—(to 
be quite consistent the Court Theatre 
ought to allow anything in dress from a 
Court suit to pyjamas)—and by cab or 
"bus or the District Railway, still amidst 
the common and tremendously healthy 
tissues of normal existence, we journey to 
Sloane Square, take our seats at the 
Court among some hundreds of others 
whose temperaments, emotions, thoughts 
and lives are also never permitted to sway 
by a hair’s breadth from the rock-bedded 
steel rails of social law, and the curtain 
rises on “Man and Superman,” and for 
two hours or more we dimly realise the 
ineffable joys of revolt, of a wild revel 
in the exposure of our vicious moralities, 
our mean virtues, our truculent smugness, 
our lying and hypocritical serenity. 
Whether such revolt is wise or not is 
matter for the gods, not mortals, to 
determine. In spite of the binding power 
of habit that switches us back, after such 
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a break, to the undeviating parallel of the 
metals, | imagine that John Tanner’ssocial 
heresies must touch the souls of some of 
his hearers, and leave marks like a searing 
iron on quivering flesh. One cannot help 
wondering, when listening to a “Shavian”’ 
drama, how many of the evening-garbed 
and tender fleshed souls about one are 
touched any deeper than the sense of the 
ridiculous, as they might be by the 
incongruous subversals of a Gilbertian 
operetta; but certainly some, and a 
growing number, do feel the joy that is 
stirred by a fearless tilt at our common 
heritage of opinion. And yet, in spite of 
this hint that Mr. Bernard Shaw has a 
philosophy of his own, it is impossible to 
pin it down with any definitions. His 
cutting gibe and stinging humour find a 
mark in Bernard Shaw as gleefully as in 
any poor convention-ridden wretch of 
the social back-water. John Tanner has 
probed woman to the core. His eyes 
are open wide ; he has no illusions, no 
rapturous visions; he tells her brutally 
to her face that she is a hunter of men,a 
sly, imperturbable, unflinching hunter ; he 
sees himself the quarry, he runs away, 
he is pursued, he suffers himself to be 
caught, and all his philosophy oozes out in 
one defiant protest against a honeymoon 
—our poor little conventional honey- 
moon. When Violet is supposed to have 
“ gone wrong,” he tempers the wind of 
family disdain to this black sheep by 
congratulating her on her courage in 
defying the silly convention of a wedding, 
and she turns and rends him with the 
indignant assurance that she is no such 
fool, and we discover in the end that she 
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has feathered her nest with the wisdom of 
the serpent and the blandishments of a 
houri. In “ Manand Superman” woman 
is the all-conquering, and she conquers 
through those very conventions at which 
John Tanner gibes; she conquers him, 
she conquers the ‘“broad-minded” 
Philistine, she conquers the crabbed and 
domineering American millionaire— 
nothing is too much for her to undertake 
and she knows it. “Man and Superman” 
has this affinity with the old Greek 
dramas: throughout fate marches 
forward with relentless step to the 
inevitable tragedy, but in “Man and 
Superman” fate is woman, and the 
tragedy is marriage by the law of the 
land. Such is the philosophy of Mr. 
Shaw in this chapter, and it is all 
revealed in the most deft manipulation, 
in the merriest, maddest humour, with the 
most pungent wit, and. is interpreted 
faultlessly by the whole caste. That the 
autumn revival of “ Man and Superman ” 
has proved a success is evident from the 
decision of the management to double 
the length of the run as originally 
planned. 

“Lights Out” at the Waldorf Theatre 
is destined, I hope, for the credit of the 
London Stage, to have a longrun. It is, 
in a sense, an adaptation—but in a truer 
sense, a translation—of Franz Adam 
Beyerlein’s drama “ Zapfenstreich,” and 
to an English audience the sole obstacle 
to a perfect vapport with the story it tells 
is that evasive quality of atmosphere. 
The environment of the play is German 
army life with its iron-bound code of 
rigid duty, of social distinctions, of 
honour both real and conventional. The 
translator has sought to some extent to 
adapt the play to an English atmosphere, 
and as a result both the German and the 
Englishman who sees the Waldorf adap- 
tation has to make some allowances. It 
is not exactly either fish or good red 
herring. The English auditor must, if 
he is to feel the reality of the situations, 
accept and understand as a verity the 
great social gulf that stands between 
the commissioned and non-commissioned 
officer of the German army; otherwise 
his sympathies are like to goastray. But 
this much said, the rest is plain sailing. 
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“Lights Out” is a play of rare power, of 
intense human interest, of fine dramatic 
quality. Itis a tragedy, because no solu- 
tion but a tragic one is dramatically 
possible ; but it presents to us the ele- 
mental passions of our poor humanity, 
love and jealousy, overleaping all bounds, 
and yet in their inevitable issues held 
fast in the steel shackles of a con- 
ventional code, a military code than 
which is none more rigorous. The lieu- 
tenant of a Uhlan regiment seduces the 
daughter of a sergeant of his regiment. 
The girl is loved by a corporal who dis- 
covers the liaison and lays violent hands 
on his superior officer. For this offence 
he is court-martialled. Both the lieu- 
tenant and the corporal conceal the real 
cause of the attack to spare the girl, but 
she comes forward at last to tell the 
whole shameful story. Etiquette is too 
strong to permit the lieutenant, the real 
offender, to fight either the corporal or 
the sergeant, both of whom he has so 
grievously wronged, and, in the end, 
when the girl elects to stay by her 
lover, though she knows that profes- 
sional etiquette must forever bar a 
marriage between them, her father 
shoots her to prevent her leading what 
he regards as a life of shame. That 
is a bare outline of a story that is told 
with an instinctive feeling for dramatic 
effect, a directness of aim, an artistic 
consistency, that are rare indeed. The 
strong act is the third, the court-martial 
scene, constructed with such subtle crafts- 
manship that the dramatic interest 
advances step by step with unfaltering 
aim to the climax, the mind never for 
an instant allowed to flag or wander from 
the theme and its development. Further- 
more, the play is almost faultlessly acted. 
The only female part is that of Klara 
Volkhardt, taken by Miss Eva Moore 
with really touching sincerity; gentle, 
trusting, with no thought of wrong in 
her love, but rising to a genuinely emo- 
tional power in the tragic dénouements 
of the third and fourth acts. Mr. H. B. 
Irving is the Lieutenant von Lauffen, and 
it says much for the honesty of his ren- 
dition that he does as much as any one 
could to exact a meed of sympathy for 
an unsympathetic part. Faultless, too, is 
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Mr. Henry Vibart as the president of the 
court, and Mr. Milward’s Lieutenant 
von Howen is as convincing and im- 
pressive a piece of work as is often seen. 
But altogether the play is acted worthily 
and that is saying a very great deal. 
From “The Walls of Jericho” to 
“The Merchant of Venice”! There 
could hardly be a greater contrast ; and 
one may ask whether it could be possible 
for the same company of players to 
interpret each with an equally sym- 
pathetic spirit. For as the sentiment, 
the environment, the mise en scéne of 
“The Walls of Jericho” would have 
been void of meaning to the cinque- 
cento Venetian, so is it almost as diffi- 
cult for the twentieth century Londoner 
to bring his imagination into harmony 
with the cast of thought and living 
habit of the time idealised in the poetic 
measures of “ The Merchant of Venice.” 
Of course true drama is of all time— 
is not art indeed unless, whatever the 
setting, it appeals to human interest in 
any age, but it is obvious that neither 
the interpreters nor their audience can 
approach Mr. Sutro’s play and Shakes- 
peare’s with the same attitude of mind. 
We all know how vividly the Garrick 
company rendered the modern comedy 
of manners ; have they been as successful 
in their interpretation of the poetic 
phantasy, the dream-land vision of real 
life, the tropical exuberance of emotion, 
that dance of blithe romance and ugly 
tragedy to bewitching and almost 
unearthly music, that are the form and 
substance of “ The Merchant of Venice” ? 
Certainly everything that could be done 
by the arts of stage setting and musical 
accompaniment to supply the right 
atmosphere has been done at the 
Garrick. We feel something of that 
subtle, indefinable charm of Venice 
itself. The poetry of her hoary walls, 
her silent water-ways, her dreamy moon- 
light, her vivid sunshine are brought 
home to us. But somehow, when the 
characters begin to speak, this poetic 
exaltation suffers some eclipse. The 
diction of the play is in most subtle 
harmony with all that beauty, but it is 
not given to every actor to speak blank 
verse sentiently or to express in action 
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the ideality of a poet’s fancy. Any 
flagrant touch of realism seems to me 
as incongruous in such a play as “ The 
Merchant of Venice” as in “The 
Tempest.” We have to deal with ideas, 
not realities. For example, Shylock is 
not a concrete Jew, and to discuss his 
character—should he appeal to our pity 
or our detestation—is to miss the finer 
conception of his creator. He stands 
for that twenty-century old antagonism, 
as bitter to-day in Russia as ever it was 
in medizval times, between Jew and 
Christian. He is a symbol, as the 
caskets are symbols, as the doctor’s dress 
of Portia is a symbol. They are all 
poetic imagery in dramatic form. To 
make them verities is to vulgarise their 
universal significance. And in the same 
vein, when an actor speaks the exquisite 
melody of Shakespeare’s verse as though 
it were plain prose, the atmosphere 
becomes clogged with very earthly 
vapours. It is a rare artiste who can 
preserve for us in such a play as “ The 
Merchant of Venice” its translucent 
fabric of poetic fancy, and yet compel 
us to see within it the real beating 
heart of humanity. To my mind it isa 
supreme triumph for Mr. Bourchier that 
he does it, and it is just here that I 
think Miss Vanbrugh comes short of 
complete success. Mr. Bourchier’s Shy- 


lock can never be forgotten. He is the 
very embodiment of that age-long 
antagonism of race, religion and 


inherited contempt. He makes us hate 
not Shylock but his race; he makes us 
pity not Shylock but the worsted Jew. 
He never pitches the key too high or 
low; he never overcrows the play as 
though insisting on his premiership; he 
expresses, because he instinctively feels, 
that the play is a noble poem of human 
emotion, not a mere transcript of real 
life. But up to the trial scene Miss 
Vanbrugh plays Portia much as she 
would play the heroine of any modern 
drama of society—with all her blithe 
and radiant manner it is true, but with 
a certain strain and eagerness for effect 
which sits admirably upon her in 
modern comedy, but is a little too vivid 
for Portia. In the trial scene, and 
especially after the apostrophe to mercy, 
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she is far more satisfactory. Here Portia 
is consciously playing a part, and the 
arts of the actress in simulating realism 
are to be held justified. ‘That she makes 
a most charming young doctor of laws 
goes without saying, and there is just 
that touch of feminine caprice and 
insouciance that suits the situation. 
Shylock, however, dominates this Garrick 
revival by sheer force of intellectual 
appreciation and the power to realise 
his own conception. We have had so 
many Shylocks who dominate by bluster 
and over-accentuation, that one who 
knows the value of restraint is to be 
heartily welcomed. Mr. Bourchier’s 
make-up as the Jew is admirable. 
Admirable, too, is the staging of the 
play, from the opening scene of a 
balcony looking out over the roofs and 
towers of Venice to the beautiful moon- 
lit garden of Portia’s house at Belmont. 
Very effective and Venetian in character 
is the scene before Shylock’s house, with 
its canal and passing gondolas and the 
footbridge. The music, too, so impor- 
tant a feature in a play so poetic in 
spirit and making so many references to 
the sister art, has been arranged with 
care. The entire production has had 
the sympathetic supervision of Mr. Alan 
MacKinnon, and to his taste and dis- 
crimination very much of the artistic 
success of this revival is undoubtedly 
due. The only note of adverse criticism 
possible is the regret that a tendency to 
modernise the tone of the play could not 
have been restrained in some of the parts, 
and the poetry of the text—the true 
romantic atmosphere—have been better 
preserved. 

It is so rare that London has a chance 
now of seeing Sir Charles Wyndham on 
the stage that playgoers have been 
disposed to make the most of his appear- 
ance for an all too brief season in 
“Captain Drew on Leave,” at the New 
Theatre. The play is by Mr. Hubert 
Henry Davies, and if it cannot be called 
a strong play or be described as telling a 
very original story, it does afford Sir 
Charles Wyndham a part suited to his 
later style. Though the plot treads on 


the outskirts of tragedy, it avoids the 
catastrophe and moves pleasantly along 
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on comedy lines, at rare intervals stirring 
the pulse agreeably, and leaving us in 
good humour with life as a whole, a 
gently reflecting state of mind, conscious 
of pitfalls here and there for the unwary, 
but easily avoided with circumspection. 
“Captain Drew on Leave”’ is the sort of 
play that is saved by clever acting, and 
it is cleverly acted by every member of 
the caste. It is an artistic pleasure to sit 
through even a dull play if it is perfectly 
rendered, but this is not a dull play, 
even if it cannot be called very lively. 
Captain Drew makes love to Mrs. 
Moxon, who has never had any romance, 
being married to a man who is absorbed 
in his business. He is not seriously in 
love with her, but she speedily falls in 
love with him. His holiday “game” 
turning out something more than sport, 
the Captain determines to take his de- 
parture, and the infatuated Mrs. Moxon 
visits him at his room at night to say 
good-bye. It is all innocent enough— 
simply renunciation, but they are 
observed by the scamp, who will not 
be silent for less thana thousand pounds. 
The Captain would pay it, but Mrs. 
Moxon forbids, then goes and makes a 
clean breast of the whole thing to her 
husband, who is naturally much surprised, 
poor man. But when Captain Drew 
calmly instructs the husband of the 
woman, to whom he has been making 
love, on the way in which he ought to 
behave to his wife, it is the audience 
who have the right to be surprised, for 
surely never a more “ cheeky ” thing was 
attempted. But Sir Charles Wyndham 
can carry through an essentially absurd 
situation as few actors could. He is 
gay, irresponsible, earnest, conscientious, 
frivolous, impetuous by turns, but always, 
by some subtle art of his own, convincing. 
Miss Marion Terry plays Mrs. Moxon 
with great charm and _ distinction. 
Whatever she has to do—whatever she 
has to express, she does with perfection : 
Laughter or tears, the light talk of the 
drawing-room or the accents of intense 
passion, the tenderness of the mother, or 
the abasement and penitence of the wife. 
Miss Mary Moore’s part is very light and 
noi very sympathetic, but she makes it 
bright and lively. 
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HUMOROUS 
THE KING. 


STORIES OF 


[This series of stories of the King, when Prince of Wales, has received the gracious 
acknowledgments of His Majesty.] 


No. .—A Stag of Ten. 


HERE is a certain class which, while 
being utterly unequal to the man- 
agement of its own affairs, or even 

of taking effective measures for its own 
well-being, thinks itself peculiarly fitted 
to be the guide, philosopher and friend 
of all its acquaintances. It embraces 
many and diverse characters—the old 
lady who does not know the difference 
between Nux Vomica and Carbolic Acid, 
and speaks of Hydrochloric and Hydro- 
cyanic acids as one and the same thing, 
but who will nevertheless prescribe 
with the utmost confidence for all the 
ailments flesh is heir to, and whose only 
protection from a coroner’s jury is the 
good sense of her acquaintances. Then 
the gentleman who insists upon telling 
you certain means of immediately 
acquiring a fortune. ‘‘ Cycles, sir, have 
had their day. There is no money to be 
made now in them, but a thousand or 
two in the Flying Virilian Motor Cars 
will give you a million in a year—a 
million, sir. But that is only one thing 
I can recommend, there is the Midorian 
Mine, the Calabush Waterworks, etc., 
etc., all the same, each safe for a for- 
tune.” Poor old fellow! Of course, if 
you are good hearted, you get your 
sovereign ready to lend him by the time 
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he asks for it. The above two types are 
objectionable, and so are those who 
without any knowledge or authority to 
justify their interference with the manage- 
ment of our houses, plants, furniture, 
religion, pictures, dress, politics, wives 
and children, insist upon constantly 
giving instruction. But all these may 
be borne. Not so the Molly Coddle who, 
without a scrap of either courage or 
prudence, will insist upon looking after 
our bodily safety. 

Sir James R—-— was a very bad speci- 
men of this type. He was a good man, 
charitable, well informed, not bad look- 
ing, and immensely rich; but he was 
also a perfect nuisance to all his acquain- 
tances and friends. As for his wife, she 
had fought the battle and gained the 
day. Soon after he had married, his 
wife had noticed a cloud of anxiety on 
her husband’s brow. He, however, said 
nothing, but a week after their return 
from the honeymoon an immense pack- 
ing case arrived from London, addressed 
to Lady R “Fancy, James,” said 
she, “it must be a present from some 
friend abroad who was late in hearing of 
our marriage. 1 wonder what it is?” 

“H’m, my love,” replied Sir James, 
“that is a small present from myself. 
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The case contains a complete outfit of 
sanitary woollen clothing. Very warm, 
healthy, and comfortable, and a sure pre- 
ventive against cold. I wear it myself.” 

“ James,” returned his wife, “Do you 
really think I would wear those hideous 
things? If so, learn once for all I 
never will. I love you, James, and 
Heaven helping me, I will try to be a 
good wife to you, but I will never submit 
to any man interfering with the arrange- 
ments of my toilette,” and she rose from 
the table and left the room. 

She was as good as her word, and Sir 
James having the natural vent for his 
fussiness stopped, worked off his super- 
abundant care and thoughtfulness upon 
his friends. 

The forest of Glen Claresca, belonging 
to Sir James, is one of the loveliest in 
Scotland, and as, in. addition to its 
superb scenery, it boasts some of the 
finest head of deer, the Castle was 
always well filled in the Autumn, despite 
the host’s little peculiarities. 

H.R.H. The Prince of Wales had 


known Sir James from childhood, and 
respected and liked him. 


As for Sir 
James, in common with all those who 
knew H.R.H. even in the remotest way, 
he was devoted to that noble Prince and 
true-hearted gentleman. 

“The Prince of Wales is coming deer- 
stalking on Thursday,” he said to his 
wife. ‘ You will excuse me to-day, my 
love, for I must see that everything is 
arranged for his safety, and I shall be 
engaged all day.” 

“ For his safety, James! Why, what do 
you mean? We live in Scotland, love, 
not in Russia.” 

“ Ah yes, of course, | don’t mean any- 
thing like that. But-you cannot be too 
careful against accident. The Prince 
might perchance want to use one of my 
guns. I am now going to let Macgilirie 
fire off a hundred cartridges out of each 
as fast as he can, to see if they are per- 
fect. If one bursts, Macgilirie having no 
relatives the loss will be small. I asked 
him first, of course, and made him a 
present of two pounds. He said, 
“They’ve all passed the proof house, 
and I'll fire them till they’re red hot, Sir 
James, if ye wish.” 
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With that Sir James went out and 
devoted the remainder of the day to gun 
practice, testing the springs of dog-carts, 
enquiring about linch-pins, caps and 
axles, rubbing his horses’ legs, flicking 
his pocket-handkerchief in their faces to 
see if they shied, and generally going 
through a very hard and unnecessary 
day’s work. 

At ten o’clock the morning after the 
Prince’s arrival, the shooting dog-carts 
were at the door, and the beautiful drive 
through the park to the forest was 
thoroughly enjoyed by H.R.H. 

“ Lovely day,” said.the Prince. “* With 
this strong west wind the weather’s ideal 
for deer-stalking.” 

“Rather a strong wind indeed, Sir,” 
replied Sir James, drawing a silk hand- 
kerchief from a bag in the seat of the 
cart. ‘“ Would Your Royal Highness care 
to throw this round your neck. The wind 
blows very keen.” 

“No, thank you,” laughed the Prince, 
“ put it on yourself.” 

“Well there’s one thing,” said Sir 
James, “we've built a cottage in the 
forest since last you were here, and if it 
rains or the weather turns unpleasant 
Your Royal Highness will find every 
accommodation there.” 

The day’s sport was good. The Prince 
grassed two stags, one scaling thirteen 
stone. Sir James kept his gun in hand 
all day but never fired a shot. 

“Why don’t you take a stand, Sir 
James,” the Prince had said several 
times, “or if you prefer, shoot from 
here.” 

“Oh, no, Sir,” replied he, “I prefer to 
keep close to Your Royal Highness.” 

While dressing for dinner that evening 
the Prince sent his valet down for his 
own special gillie. 

“ Macdonald,” hesaid. ‘ You observed 
how Sir James kept close to me all day. 
At first I was somewhat annoyed, but 
after, I was glad of it. His nerve has 
evidently deteriorated very greatly since 
last I was here, and even then he was 
constantly on the look-out for every 
species of accident, but now I consider 
it unsafe for him to be alone. His idea 
is that he is guarding my safety. But I 
watched over him all day. To-morrow 
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HUMOROUS STORIES OF THE KING. 


“To have a _ shot 
from that opening,” 
replied the Baronet. 

“This is rather a 
joke. Instead of stalk- 
ing deer we must stalk 
Sir James. Follow me, 
Macdonald,” said the 
Prince, when his host 
had moved away. 

Just then a Royal 
swept past at the head 
of others. Sir James 
raised his gun and fired 
twice. The first barrel 
probably missed, the 
second grazed the deer. 
His companions in- 
creased their pace and 
were soon out of sight, 
but the wounded 
animal stopped. 
Throwing up his head 
he looked round, and 
catching sight of Sir 
James made straight 
at him. Sir James 
snatched another gun 
from his attendant, but 
in his haste to fire 
entangled his foot in 





shot the deer through the heart.” the root of a tree 


you will do the same. The matter need 
go no further now, but when I leave to- 
morrow evening let me know your opinion 
respecting speaking to Lady R on 
the subject.” 

“T will attend to Your Royal High- 
ness’s instructions,” replied Macdonald, 
bowing as he withdrew. 

The next day, however, showed a 
change of demeanour in Sir James. They 
were in a part of the forest of Glen 
Claresca in which the trees grew with 
remarkable thickness, and the ferns and 
heather were ankle deep. The Prince 
leant against a tree, gun in hand, looking 
into the glade through which the deer 
would presently sweep. About fifty yards 
away was another small break in the 
trees. 

“Where are you going, Sir James?” 
asked the Prince as his host moved among 
the trees. 





and fell. The enraged 
animal lowered its head, when the Prince, 
stepping over the prostrate form of his 
host, shot the deer through the heart. 

Hearing the heavy fall of the body, Sir 
James raised his head and said, “ Well, 
I’m very glad the Prince was not here. 
It was a tight place. Yousaved my life, 
Macgilirie ; here, man, take this,” and 
putting his hand into his pocket he pulled 
out a sovereign and stretched out his 
hand. 

“Thank you, Sir James,” said the 
Prince, taking the sovereign and putting 
it in his pocket. 

Sir James was profuse in his apolo- 
gies, but the Prince interrupted him. 

“Not at all, not at all, I shall have 
this sovereign made into a charm as a 
memento of the occasion. And as you 
see, Sir James, that however careful you 
may be, accidents may happen, I trust 
you will for the future discard your 
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excessive apprehensions, which are 
neither good for yourself nor your 
friends. This is a fine head.” And a 


fine stag it was, the beam measuring 
thirty-eight inches between the tines, 
and scaling eighteen stone. 

Sir James could not have been more 
devoted to the Prince than he was before, 
but to show his obedience to the advice 
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he had received he became as reckless as 
he had previously been careful. He was 


certainly a happier man, his nerves 
steadied, and his health improved. We 
never heard of any ill he incurred by 
his change of demeanour, and one person 
benefited by the change even more than 
himself, and that person was Lady 
R——. 





“HIDE AND SEEK.” 


By W. COURTHOPE FORMAN. 


OFT steals the twilight o’er the churchyard green, 
About it ghostly shadows grey ; 
No sound disturbs the stillness of the scene 
Save distant shouts of children at their play. 


One little maid, more daring than the rest, 
Hides where a headstone makes a safe retreat; 
Braving the terrors that the place invest, 
She waits the patt’ring sounds of seekers’ feet. 


What should she know of human 
Common to all, to monarch as 
What recks she of the dead, who 
Who, sorrow hide and seek rest 


O happy, careless childhood! 


anguish deep, 
to slave? 
silent sleep, 
in the grave? 


No dread thought 


Of death or pain can mar your golden prime; 
You have no past, tear-stained and sorrow-fraught, 
Nor do you fear “th’ avenging hand of Time.” 


Peaceful the dead rest in untroubled sleep, 
While all about them childish laughter sounds, 

And the grey twilight shadows softly creep 
Over God’s Acre, with its grassy mounds. 
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IN THE DAYS OF MY YOUTH. 


N a certain May morning, in a year 

I have no need to mention, two 
brothers were hanged at Temple- 

more. That they were innocent df the 
crime of which they had been legally 
convicted was the firm belief of those who 
knew them best and of the peasantry at 
large. Many efforts to bring about a 
reprieve had been made, but hanging 
was then in fashion, and the law was 
given a free hand. On the night pre- 
ceding the day of execution a vigil was 
kept by the country people ; even children 
remained out of bed, the women prayed 
and wept, the men cursed, and, as the 
solemn hour approached, the heavens 
began to take a sympathetic part in both 
demonstrations. Thunder roared and 
lightning flashed from the Devil's Bit to 
the Galtees; a deluge rained into the 
Golden Vale; the rivers swelled and 
burst their banks; bridges were carried 
away, and in the midst of the turmoil 
and at the very moment of the execution, 
some weeks earlier than was expected, 
I appeared in the world. I do not, of 
course, pretend that these signs had any- 
thing to do with my birth, except to 
hasten it. As in the case of Owen 
Glendower, the same things would, no 
doubt, have happened had my mother’s 
cat kittened, but I might, were there 
any need, put forward the circumstances 
as an excuse for a morose disposition 
and a pessimistic outlook on life. Truth 
to say, there is no such need; if I have 
passed through any unhappy days I have 
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forgotten them, and all I know of morose- 
ness is that it describes the disposition 
of an editor of my acquaintance— 
a Radical who conducts a Tory paper; 
of pessimism, that it is a thing from 
which other people suffer. 

My earliest recollection goes back to 
an event which happened when I was 
eighteen months old. I remember it as 
distinctly as if it were of yesterday, 
though later, and doubtless much more 
important, occurrences have become as 
antediluvian, that is, receded into the 
nebula of things which passed before 
that May morn flood in the Golden Vale. 
Water, running or stagnant, crystalline 
or muddy, an Irish bog hole or an Alpine 
lake, has always had mysterious attrac- 
tions for me, and it was the circumstance 
of my mother wading through a little 
stream to a tiny island, which a wander- 
ing duck had fixed upon as an appro- 
priate place for the framing of a nest 
and the raising of a family, that first 
struck my very youthful imagination, and 
now enables me to begin my history at 
a much earlier period than could any of 
my literary predecessors—those unfortu- 
nate writers of autobiography whose 
mothers never left them on a bank to go 
in search of ducks’ eggs. 

But, perhaps, I should not, after all, 
avail myself too selfishly of the advan- 
tage thus accidentally conferred upon me ; 
those very earliest years have, no doubt, 
a certain charm, but until a man arrives 
at an age when he can without too 
much timidity venture to rob an orchard 
he is generally too moral to be interesting. 
I have often wondered whether my early 
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success as an apple poacher is to be 
accounted a virtue or a vice. It is said 
that the truly brave man is he who, 
being timid by nature, yet places himself 
in the forefront of the battle. Now, I 
was very timid, except when my blood 
was up. The unexpected barking of a 
dog, the hooting of an owl, even the 
flutter of a leaf made my heart palpitate, 
and my head dizzy, yet, in spite of this, 
I had made more than one successful 
raid on a very well guarded orchard 
before I was seven years of age. 

These raids, of course, always took 
place at night time; but soon after I 
invented a method by which during the 
season (using the word in all its boyish 
comprehensiveness) I was enabled in 
broad daylight to annex as many apples 
as not only satisfied my own desires, but 
enabied me to dispense hospitality to my 
friends and become arrogant towards my 
enemies. Not far from where I lived 
was a very extensive kitchen garden, 
surrounded by an impregnable wall 
about twelve feet high, and coped, of 
course, with the usual vicious frieze of 
broken bottles. In that garden, owned 
by a magistrate and deputy lieutenant 
with very bigoted ideas on questions of 
property, apples grew to great perfection, 
but the difficulty was how to get at 
them without essaying the dangerous 
experiment of going over the wall. This 
difficulty I overcame in a ridiculously 
simple manner. Attaching a little bag 
—its mouth kept open by a ring of wire 
—to the end of a fishing rod, I ascended 
a beech tree which grew close to the 
wall, and crept along one of the over- 
hanging branches until only the length 
of the rod divided me from the fruit. 
To get apple after apple into the little 
bag was easy enough, and when all my 
pockets were filled I descended to the 
ground, put away the rod in readiness 
for another day, and hid as many of the 
apples as I had no immediate use for. 

I had passed my seventh birthday 
before I presented myself at school for 
the first time. I did not like it at all, 
not the least little bit. It was extremely 
monotonous, and, after standing it for 
an hour, 1 ran away; ran away, and as 
was natural in my case, took the wrong 
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turn when I got outside, Since then 
I have often run away, and, alas, have 
too often taken the wrong turn! 

From the first I felt the greatest love 
for books, I liked to handle them, to 
fondle them, to carry them about with 
me, but I did not like the trouble of 
learning to read them. There were so 
many other things to be done. The 
Clodagh, running hastily on to gain the 
Suir, was full of fish; shoals of salmon 
during the spawning season ; trout, pike 
and perch at all times ; and though at 
first I only caught gudgeon myself, I 
took immense pleasure in watching 
others try for the larger creatures—prosaic 
anglers whipping away by daylight ; 
poetic poachers, with blackened faces, 
murderous spears, and wheatsheaf torches 
darting amongst the shallows by night. 
And then, down in the marshes below— 
the bottoms we called them—wild ducks 
made their nests and laid their eggs in 
the spring, and wild geese came to feed 
and be shot at in the winter. Who that 
has not experienced it can realise the 
joy of suddenly finding oneself face to 
face with a wild duck’s nest, perched up 
on a sedge-fringed tussock of peat and 
with just the right number of eggs to 
show that hatching has not yet begun? 
My heart thrills even now as I think of 
it, and I declare that as soon as this 
book is finished I shall go back to the 
Golden Vale, and slinging my boots over 
my shoulder, and tucking my trousers up 
above my knees, descend barefooted 
upon the bottoms, and wander in among 
the sedges in search of wild ducks’ nests! 

Until I was about fourteen years of age 
my attendance at school was so irregular 
that it was accounted a scandal, and be- 
came a byeword. Had any of the 
teachers shown me a little kindness it 
might have been different, but wherever 
I went—and I tried every school within 
a radius of five miles—I met with nothing 
but the most peevish severity. My father 
was nearly always away from home, and 
the amount of control my poor mother 
was able to exercise over me amounted, I 
am afraid, to something less than nothing. 
Her beatings were the work of the merest 
amateur, and often had the effect of 
driving me to repeat the very actions for 
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the commission of which they had been 
inflicted. But if my mother was an 
amateur in this regard, the masters were 
experts—specialists every one of them— 
and so solicitous to punish even for the 
smallest offences, such as being a few 
minutes late, that one might fancy the 
principal object of their existence was to 
rouse feelings of enmity against them- 
selves, and hatred towards the very name 
of school. Whatever the case may be 
now, in those days the cat-o’-nine-tails 
would form the most appropriate sign 
for such schools as | knew. 

After all this lapse of years my heart 
shrinks when I think of them—their cold, 
cheerless, comfortless squalor; the bare 
plastered walls; the earthen floors; the 
grimy, torn maps; the yellow, reeked 
rafters, and, above all, the little spiteful 
presiding gods, whose smug self-satisfac- 
tion seemed to grow in proportion to the 
amount of misery they were able to 
create. 

And here already I find myself contra- 
dicting something that has gone before. 
I must have sometimes been unhappy, 
miserable even, in those days, and that I 
have not entirely forgotten my misery is 
evidenced by the gloom which falls upon 
me as I write. But hang the gloom, and 
hang the misery! Better days and better 
teachers came presently. One morning 
it dawned upon me all of a sudden, that 
unless I began to study seriously there 
was no future for me. My family, old 
enough to have been for centuries the 
owners of the old Norman castle under 
the shadow of which my father was born, 
had sunk down to the realms of poverty, 
and I could count upon no capital beyond 
what education I might be able to pick 
up. So I resolved to study, and so re- 
solved the one dear friend. of my child- 
hood, who, a few years later, when I was 
too far away to be able to attend his 
funeral, was carried to an early grave. 
Charles, or, as he was always called, 
“‘ Cha,” was going more or less regularly to 
one school, I, very irregularly, was going 
to another ; and one autumn evening, as 
we were coming back laden with hazel 
nuts from the wood, we each agreed to 
make a change and to go together to a 
third. I suppose he asked permission to 
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do this; I had no need. Charles and 
myself entered into a compact, by which 
each agreed to encourage the other in his 
home studies, and to become very cross 
indeed at any signs of shirking the 
allotted task. Strange to say, we kept 
this compact, though we felt half ashamed 
of being so good. At any rate, we did 
not boast of our progress, which was, 
under the circumstances, very consider- 
able. 

Eighteen months later the schoolmaster 
happened to come into a neighbour’s 
house, where my father, who had just 
returned after a month’s absence, was 
giving an account of his wanderings. 
The annual Government examination of 
the school had taken place the day 
before. 

“Who do you think has done best at 
the examination ?”’ someone asked. 

**Oh, Maurice Carberry,” answered the 
schoolmaster, unhesitatingly. 

“Don’t be talking d——d nonsense,” 
said my father, who really thought the 
teacher was joking. 

“T am not talking nonsense of any 
kind; your son is far and away the best 
scholar I have in the school.” 

My father looked puzzled, scratched 
his head, and made some (I hope and 
believe far from prophetic) remarks in 
regard to his destination in the next 
world. 

Soon after, a great trouble fell upon 
me; my friend Charles was sent away to 
college, and I was alone. I had, it is 
true, several sisters and a baby brother, 
but Charles was my only real companion, 
and I loved him, I believe, beyond any- 
one in the world. There were other boys 
of my age about, but they were next to 
nothing to me, though I have pleasant 
enough recollections of a Johnny Hogan, 
who, fortunate being, went on a visit to 
the seaside once and came back with his 
pockets full of shells, and the pattern of a 
boat in his head. Of my companionship 
with Johnny, one day stands out clear 
beyond all the rest. It was the day 
before Christmas Eve, and not a goose 
was to be found in the parish. That 
year the Clodagh, playing the Nile dodge, 
as someone said, had excelled itself in 
the quantity of water it poured into the 
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low-lying lands, and the geese had 
meanly taken advantage of the circum- 
stance to go on an exploring expedition. 
It seemed to be a regular conspiracy, an 
irreligious combination to break up a 
time-honoured tradition, or was occa- 
sioned, possibly, by spite against the tur- 
keys, who were in the habit of receiving 
preferential treatment at the hands of 
the cottiers and farmers. At any rate, a 
double share of duty seemed likely to 
fall upon the turkeys, who remained at 
home, having never learned to swim, and 
being, moreover, in the habit of regarding 
their wings merely as ornaments. 

At this time Johnny Hogan was busy 
constructing a boat, like one of those he 
had seen at Dungarven, but, make what 
haste he would, it could not be got ready 
to come to the assistance of the parish 
and the alleviation of the turkeys before 
the new year. But Johnny did not like 
turkeys, as far at least as eating them 
was concerned; they were not moist 
enough for him, not to be compared in 
any way with geese, and a goose Johnny 
was determined to have for his Christ- 
mas dinner. By great efforts, borrowing 
a plank here and a board there, we got 
together the makings of a raft, and 
amidst the fears, fervent prayers, and 
anticipatory hopes of the little popula- 
tion, we set out on our adventurous 
voyage. Talk about daring! Had we 
been starting for the North Pole we could 
not have excited greater admiration. 
And, indeed, the adventure was not with- 
out some risk. We had to pass over 
ponds of unknown depth, so deep, at any 
rate, that the long poles we carried failed 
to reach the bottom, and to make any 
progress at all we had to use our hands 
as oars. We had just got clear of one of 
these ponds when, making a swipe at an 
enormous pike that darted on ahead of 
us, | overbalanced myself and fell into 
the water. As was natural to the season, 
the weather was miserably cold, so my 
plight when I| got back on the raft was 
not an enviable one, and I| felt, if I did 
not say, very strong things about pike. 
And that same big fellow—he was exactly 
thirty-nine pounds in weight—led me 
another dance some months later, when 
I discovered him in a deep leat not far 
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from the scene of our first encounter. 
After pursuing him for about two hours, 
I managed to get a snare or noose of 
horsehair round his gills, but even then it 
was some time before I could be quite 
sure whether he would pull me in or I 
should pull him out. In the end, how- 
ever, I prevailed, and my revenge for the 
miserable wetting on the eve of Christmas 
was complete. 

But cold and trembling as I was, the 
thought of turning back did not occur to 
me ; neither did it to Johnny Hogan who 
had no theories in regard to the supposed 
advantages of dry clothes over wet. A 
ducking even in winter time was no new 
experience for either of us; indeed there 
were times when it was almost of daily 
occurrence. When the season happened 
to be unusually rainy, our little hamlet 
of a dozen houses was completely isolated 
by the flood, even the road at two dif- 
ferent points being covered, sometimes 
to a depth of two or three feet. On such 
occasions we youngsters travelled about 
on stilts, and what more natural than 
that we should run races and play foot- 
ball through the flood? A fall, resulting 
even in total immersion, was never 
allowed to interfere with the progress of 
the game, and could not now, of course, 
be permitted to interrupt the royal game 
of goose on which Johnny Hogan and I 
were engaged. 

But really I must not dwell too long 
on these trivial incidents, or the reader 
will begin to fancy that I have nothing 
of a very striking character to relate. It is 
sufficient to say that, after several adven- 
tures, many differences of opinion between 
ourselves and the geese, some hair-breadth 
escapes by flood if not by field, the cack- 
ling material for so many Christmas 
dinners was brought back amidst the 
enthusiastic cheers of the little multitude. 

I was about sixteen years of age when 
I heard that a pupil teacher was wanted 
at a certain school, the only school I 
believe in the neighbourhood that I had 
not at one time or another fallen out 
with,and I made up my mind to apply 
for the vacant post. There were three 
other applicants, so it came to a competi- 
tive examination before a Government 
inspector. I won, and was at last ina 








position to earn something for myself. 
I do not know whether I ever: had any 
serious intention of becoming just then a 
schoolmaster, but if I had, my ideas soon 
took another turn. I did not dislike 
teaching and the boxes of fresh-printed 
books that came down once and again 
from Dublin made the school into a very 
paradise (even now after all these years 
a whiff of the perfume of the printer’s 
ink comes back to me); but I wanted to 
see something of the world before settling 
down. Up to then I had never seen the 
sea, never been inside a railway carriage, 
never slept a night in a town; and yet 
in a way what immense journeys | had 
taken! Every night seemed to be passed 
in dreams, the longest and most delight- 
ful dreams, in which, though still myself, 
I was not a mere mortal, nor yet a bird, 
but some winged being, light as thistle- 
down, strong as a volcano, full of a 
superhuman sensitiveness, but with the 
energy of a thunderbolt to carry me 
round the earth and up amongst the 
stars. Even in my waking hours | have 
never been quite able to understand why 
I cannot lift myself up above the earth ; 
there always seems to be something 
within me which, if only rightly set 
going, would place me outside the law 
of gravitation and enable me to soar 
over mountain and stream, and city and 
desert, as yet, thank God, I can do in my 
dreams. Not once, but many times when 
travelling amongst the old half-Moorish 
towns of Spain, or in the wilds of South 
America, have I come across a scene every 
detail of which was familiar tome as some- 
thing I had seen already in one or other 
of the visions belonging to that second 
life, that ideal life which yet sometimes 
appears to me more real than the other 
—this ordinary hum-drum existence of 
short journeys and newspaper paragraphs. 
These dreams have long ceased to be 
unconscious dreams; that is, 1 always 
know at the time they are dreams, and 
sometimes, when they are more than 
usually pleasant, 1 succeed by an effort 
of will in prolonging them. The soul 
or spirit seems to take independent 
flights on such occasions. One part of me 
lies motionless, inert; 1 can stir neither 
hand nor foot nor tongue—whilst the 
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other part goes poaching about the air, 
or into the palaces of kings, or even, 
as sometimes happens, to the very bottom 
of the sea. And the strangest thing is, 
that each part of me seems to have a 
consciousness of its own; the body 
wonders how long the soul is going to 
remain away, the soul wonders how the 
body is getting on without it; and both 
wonder what the sensation will be when 
the final parting takes place—the body 
remaining at home on mother earth and 
the soul going—whither ? 

One Christmas day, I asked my father 
to allow me to go to America, to that 
far-off land where so many of the boys 
and girls of the Golden Vale had already 
settled. I had a few relatives there, 
many friends, and goodness knows how 
many correspondents, for I had become 
letter writer in chief to the parish, or 
rather the townsland, as the divisions of 
the parishes are called, so that even 
though I might land penniless I need not 
fear starvation. My father, however, 
would not listen to me, telling me, 
sensibly enough, that I would find a 
better America in the books and the 
school. So that notion was knocked 
on the head, only, however, to give 
way to a more practical one. After 
making due enquiries I found out that 
a quarter’s salary would take me to 
England, which, if not the land of 
promise, was at least beyond the Jordan, 
or beyond the Irish Sea, and without a 
voyage in a ship half the romance of 
going away would be gone. Besides, at 
that time I had a very poor opinion of 
the English, and I thought that after all 
I would have a better chance of becom- 
ing a great man amongst them than 
amongst the more enlightened and alto- 
gether superior Americans. Of course, 
I had no doubt at all that [ would one 
day become a great man; I felt greatness 
burning within me. The contemplation 
of the height to which I would ultimately 
rise used to make me feel quite dizzy at 
times, and, pondering over my feelings 
now, I think it quite possible that if 
greatness could be achieved without 
taking trouble, the world would have 
heard of me before this. 

Knowing the paternal feelings, I kept 
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this new project of mine to myself, though 
I made assiduous enquiries about 
England from one or two men—to me 
they were veritable heroes of romance— 
who had passed some portion of their 
lives in that mysterious country. And 
talking about romance, it will scarcely 
be believed that up to then, though I 
was well past seventeen, I had never 
read a work of fiction. Some history, as 
much poetry as I could come across, a 
few books of travel I had read, but 
fiction, with the exception of some 
dialogue passages in Lover and Lever, 
I had never troubled myself about. That 
was, I believe, because I had not the 
patience to read the uninteresting pre- 
liminaries in such books as came in my 
way. The first novel I ever read was one 
called the “ Prairie Flower,’’ lent to me 
by a young fellow named Henry Molloy, 
and I was so fascinated that I resolved to 
visit the prairies at the first moment, only 
remaining in England long enough to 
earn the money to carry me there. 

But about the other kind of romance, 
the real romance—love, for instance? 
Well, though we might rob orchards, 
kill salmon during the spawning season, 
tell lies even, we were in some respects 
very immature and very innocent people 
in the Golden Vale, and I was as innocent 
as the rest—so innocent that 1 was more 
than twenty before Queen Mab for the 
first time flew in through the window at 
night, and, without revealing herself, sent 
me floating ecstatically through a 
paradise of flowers—the very garden I 
am sure, though no Eve was there, out of 
which our first parents were turned for 
their sins. Even though I might be a 
man, the knowledge I had not acquired 
during my waking hours Queen Mab 
kept from me whilst I slept, and con- 
tinued to keep from me until innocence 
or ignorance had passed away, revealing 
instead a height of exaltation in the 
human heart, and esthetic possibilities 
in the human spirit, beyond the ken of 
the philosophers—to me convincing 
evidences of a belief, otherwise well- 
founded, that on this globe we only 
begin to taste life, that we are only new- 
born babes in an existence the manhood 
of which is far in the eternitv. 
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Still, there was one girl in the Golden 
Vale, or woman rather, whose presence 
stirred me more than I quite realised 
or could properly understand. A few 
years later, when I began to know things 
better, I tried to argue myself into the 
belief that I had been in love with her, 
and, to convince myself, set about writing 
a monody. It was very youthful and 
not a little doleful. I give the only two 
stanzas I can recollect :— 


‘* More Traitor years by half a score 
Thine eyes had seen, 
When all my summers, counted o'er, 
Just reached eighteen ; 
Ah, God, had they but numbered more, 
It would have been ! 


‘* For in your eyes more love I knew 
Than e’er was seen, 
When, granting that one kiss, you flew 
To place between 
Us cloistered walls and bid adieu 
To old Clareen!" 


It was soon after this—not after the 
writing of the verses, but after the inci- 
dent which the verses, taking one or two 
liberties with the fact, were written to 
celebrate—that I in turn bade adieu to old 
Clareen. I went about the matter quite 
coolly. I had seen, young as I was, hun- 
dreds of people leave their native place 
amidst the heartbroken cries and hysteri- 
cal shrieks of themselves and their rela- 
tives, but I shed no tear, and as no one 
knew I was going, there was no one to 
weep a “Lochabar no more” at my 
departure. A great deal of curiosity as 
to the things I was about to see, added 
to some little curiosity as to what my. 
relatives and friends would think when 
they knew I had gone, was the feeling 
that chiefly occupied my mind. I attended 
the school on the very day of my depar- 
ture and from there walked to the 
railway station a few miles away, and 
took a ticket for Dublin. Next evening 
I was on board a boat bound for Liver- 
pool, praying with a fervour my prayers 
had never known before, that the ship 
might go down, and with it Maurice 
Carberry and all his dreams of greatness. 

And so ended that part of my youth 
that I care to recollect. For some years 


afterwards I was doomed to live the life 
of a Lancashire town, a pleasant enough 
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life in its way, but a life that once lived 
is past forever. It is only the days spent 
in the country that one lives over again, 
that one dreams about, that flash back 
on the memory even whilst the head 
nods momentarily over a dull book. It 
is only, in fact, the country lad who has 
a youth at all. In the towns men are 
born old and die young ; die young, since 
each day means only twenty-four hours, 
and there is no past to be lived again. 
Nature clings to memory, and memory to 
nature. A day with nature is like a good 
action; it brings a hundred rewards, 
rewards of the spirit, not of the flesh; 
like a seed planted in the ground that 
grows and multiplies. All our lives we 
remember the little wren’s nest, the prim- 
rose that peeped beneath the thorn, the 
rosy cheek of. the country maiden; the 
painted scene or the painted damsel of 
the town we soon forget, or remember only 
for our sins. And so in this part of my 
narrative, I will have nothing, or as little 
as possible, to do with towns, leaving my 
Lancashire days to be represented, at 
the discretion of the printer, either by 
a blank space or a judicious array of 
asterisks, 


Il. 
OVER THE SEA. 


HAD come to the conclusion that 

England was a very prosaic kind of 

place, and had determined to go abroad 
to some far-foreign country where the task 
of earning my daily bread might be 
flavoured with some romance. 

I first thought of Australia, but a 
Spanish grammar which I bought for 
threepence at Above Bar, Southampton, 
decided me on trying the Argentine 
Republic. 

There were, of course, several other 
counfries that would have fitted the 
grammar equally well, but Buenos Ayres 
held out most promise of adventure. I 
would be very unlucky indeed if I did 
not witness at least one revolution, and 
there were always wild horses to be 
caught and game to be shot on the pam- 
pas. Sol booked a passage—steerage— 
by the Lamport and Holt boat Words- 
worth, which was to sail in a couple of 
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days for Buenos Ayres, calling at Madeira 
and Montevideo on the way. 

Before quitting England and monarchy, 
it occurred to me to take a formal farewell 
of both in front of Queen Victoria’s 
palace at Osborne. Feeling somewhat 
shy of presenting myself at the gates, I 
gained an entrance to the park through 
a hedge. Buta keeper barred my way. 
I shrugged my shoulders in a Latin kind 
of fashion, and conjugated the verb to 
love in Spanish, but the stupid fellow 
would not see the force of my argument, 
and pointed imperiously towards the 
gate. Then, thinking it unbecoming in 
one who was about to become a citizen 
of a free (as I then thought) and inde- 
pendent republic, to bandy words with a 
pampered minion of royalty, I turned on 
my heel and covered the retreat by an 
ostentatious tip to the porter. I have not 
yet seen Osborne. 

My fellow passengers in the steerage of 
the Wordsworth consisted of about half 
a dozen married women, most of them 
with children, going out to join their 
husbands in various parts of the Argen- 
tine, a few clerks and shop assistants, 
with letters of introduction to some 
commercial houses in Buenos Ayres, 
together with about forty Irish farm 
labourers, whose outward passage had 
been paid by Mr. Edward Casey, the 
owner of a large estancia, or ranch, at a 
place called Curumalan. Everybody— 
everything on board except myself—was 
destined to fill some appointed place in 
the unknown world to which we were 
bound; but though nearly penniless, I 
kept despondency at arm’s length, flatter- 
ing myself with the hope that a very 
comfortable billet was awaiting me in 
Buenos Ayres. 

A number of iis went ashore at Madeira, 
where I spent a good portion of my last 
sovereign in laying in a stock of bananas 
and a limited number of bottles of the 
famous vintage of the island. 

We went round from tavern to tavern, 
sampling all kinds of drinks, singing 
“Rule Britannia,” becoming ever more 
exuberant, until in the end, with a little 
encouragement on the one hand ora 
slight provocation on the other, we were 
prepared at a moment’s notice to 
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undertake the annexation of the island. 
Everything seemed so beautiful, so quaint, 
so fairy-like beneath the brilliant moon- 
light, that we were all convinced that 
Providence had made a great mistake in 
allotting such a place to an insignificant 
people like the Portuguese. It is a great 
convenience to the traveller, that in 
almost every foreign port Britons are 
looked upon as extravagantly eccentric, 
if not absolutely mad, and it could only 
be the tolerance induced by such a belief 
that kept us outside the lock-up that 
night. 

We made a short stay at Montevideo, 
and soon after entered the La Plata River, 
on the last short lap of our thirty days’ 
voyage. 

The day was such a one as I had never 
hitherto seen; the rain came down in 
vengeful torrents, turning the flooded 
yellow surface of the La Plata into an 
exaggerated picture of a pock-marked 
face, and to make matters worse, we had 
to transfer ourselves and our belongings 
to an inconsequent-looking tender whilst 
still several miles from shore. Nor were 
our trials yet at an end. Not even the 
tender could approach the shore, and in 
the most rampant moments of a pampero 
and in the face of a blistering downpour, 
we had to make wild leaps into a number 
of small boats manned by loud-voiced 
Neapolitans, not one word of whose 
language could we understand. All this 
meant an unanticipated expenditure, and 
when I presently found myself in that 
curiously colonnaded street called the 
Paseo de Julio, my worldly wealth con- 
sisted of a solitary half-crown ! 

What was I todo now? Where was 
I to go? 

Several of my fellow passengers had 
gone to an inn or fonda called the 
Deutcher Bund, where, amongst a dozen 
other languages, English was spoken, 
but in my case to pay for a bed now 
would mean the want of bread the next 
day.- What little luggage I had was left 
with the Custom House people, and it 
was beyond all the bounds of reason to 
expect any innkeeper to trust such a be- 
draggled, saturated, and forlorn creature 
as I then looked. No, there was nothing 
for it but to walk the streets all night. 
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' The rain continued in unabated fury ; 
yellow floods rushed into the Paseo from 
the Calle Corrientes and adjoining 
streets; at some points the water was 
knee-deep, but the arches provided a 
shelter from the rain, though they could 
not keep out the mad rush of the 
scavenging hurricane, sent, I verily 
believe, for the special purpose of 
sweeping away the thousand and one 
bad smells that at the period emanated 
from every rancid drain and flowery patio 
in Buenos Ayres, 

Just before darkness dropped down 
over the city I changed my half-crown 
personal paper dollar, and entered the 
Deutcher Bund. The German waiter 
translated my request for a glass of beer 
into ein choppe, and I was at once served 
with a tankard of that refreshing beverage. 
The place was filled with a cosmopolitan 
crowd of noisy, good-natured, reckless, 
dare-devil Bohemians, playing cards, 
dominoes, any kind of game, whilst at 
the end of the room a burly German 
with the marks of a Heidelberg duel and 
the imprint of lager beer on his face, was 
strumming out an aggressive march on 
a grand piano. Presently he broke into 
the “ Watch on the Rhine,” and the roar 
of the pampero outside was drowned by 
the roar of a lusty chorus inside, at least 
two hundred voices joining in what was, 
under the circumstances, a very exhilara- 
ting performance. 

But the pianist was a diplomatist, and 
the last notes of the German melody had 
scarcely been struck when he broke into 
the “ Marseillaise,’’ which, with the same 
good-will in a variety of tongues, the 
crowd at once proceeded to sing. 

For three hours I sat before that 
tankard of beer, reserving the greater 
part of it until the moment for turning 
out had arrived. I had still the consola- 
tion of the arches to look forward to, but 
as it happened, the capricious meteoro- 
logical god had in the meantime been 
performing a miracle in my favour. The 
wind had entirely ceased, whilst from an 
unclouded sky myriads of brilliant stars 
and a bright full moon looked placidly 
down on the now half-sleeping city. 
Who said anything about rain? Why, 
the very heavens were laughing the idea 
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“T now began to grow nervous lest I should be discovered.” 
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of such a phenomenon to scorn, and I 
laughed with the heavens. 

The air in the little park between the 
Paseo and the river was so delicious that 
it seemed almost a sacrilege to breathe 
it; there was an exhilaration as of music 
and incense, ozone and optimism in every 
inspiration, and I felt convinced that 
before the set of next day’s sun [ would 
have entered on the first step of that 
career which was to lead on to fame and 
fortune. 


In this happy frame of mind I started 


to explore the city, walking first through 


the Calle Layalle on to the square of- 


the same name, where later on—July, 
18g0—I witnessed the last fight in, if one 
may say so, an indecisive revolution. At 
every turn I encountered armed vigilantes, 
whom, to show the peaceableness of my 
disposition and the honesty of my in- 
tentions, I saluted with a friendly buenos 
noche and got called migo in return. 
Yes; in Buenos Ayres everyone is amigo 
and both terms are equally friendly. 
To be called hijo de una avan puta 
sounds very queer at first--far from 
complimentary—but one gets used to 
it in time, and pardons the coarseness 
of the expression for the sake of the 
smile that accompanies it. 

So far I wandered on through the 
night, having no fear of losing myself 
since one place was to me the same as 
another, and knowing, besides, that, on 
account of the regular arrangements of 
the streets which intersected each other 
at right angles, I should have no diffi- 
culty in making my way back to the 
river. But though I was interested in 
many things, the small gas lamps 
stretched in semi-circles from one side 
of the street to the other, the quaint 
sounds and echoes of the horns blown by 
the tram-conductors, the airy costumes 
of the Gauchos in from the camp, it was 
not until the approach of morning that 
anything like an adventure befell me. 

I had grown desperately tired, and 
was on the look-out for some place 
where I might at least be able to sit 
down, when I saw a man pass out from 
one of the patios, or courtyards, leaving 
the door ajar behind him. I had already 
caught hasty glimpses of some of these 
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patios, little paradises they seemed, and 
I could not now resist the temptation of 
making a closer acquaintance with at 
least one of them. Though all the sur- 
rounding windows were in darkness, a 
large red lamp burned in the patio itself, 
throwing a curious light on to the small 
glinting leaves of a circle of orange trees 
that grew in the centre. Everywhere 
were flowers and plants, but what 
pleased me most was a little arbour 
in which a dainty hammock, trimmed 
with tassels and fringes and things, was 
suspended. I knew I was trespassing, of 
course, rendering myself liable to im- 
prisonment perhaps, but the temptation 
was not to be resisted, and in another 
instant I was lying inside that hammock 
feeling as gratefully comfortable as I 
had ever felt in my life. I was too tired 
to trouble myself about my damp clothes, 
and set about falling asleep with as 
much haste as might be. But before I 
could do more than close my eyes the 
gentleman whom I had seen leave the 
patio returned, followed by two others, 
bearing between them an apparently 
wounded or fainting man. I now began 
to grow nervous lest I should be dis- 
covered, but to my relief the lamp was 
extinguished and all four passed into 
the house. I tried to compose myself 
once more, but somehow the incident 
I had just witnessed struck me in a 
sinister light, and I found sleep farther 
away than ever. I got down from the 
hammock with the intention of taking 
to the street once more, but I found the 
door locked and felt myself a prisoner. 
From a word I had caught I judged 
the owner of the house to be a doctor, 
in which case there was a reasonable 
chance that one or other of the men who 
had accompanied him would leave soon 
and give me a chance of escaping at the 
same time, but I decided to go back to 
the hammock, and there await the issue, 
whatever it might be. This time I made 
no effort to go to sleep, but all the same, 
sleep came to me, and when I awoke the 
sun was well up in the sky. Nor would 
I have awakened then had not some one 
called me. A lady of twenty-five years 
or so, very beautiful and stately, but 
with a sympathetic Spanish face, was 
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looking down at me with grave inquir- 
ing eyes. She spoke some words in 
Castilian, which I could not understand, 
but by way of answer I got down to 
the ground, bowed apologetically, and 
walked towards the street. She detained 
me, however, by a gesture, and calling 
out “ Maria,” a young servant girl 
appeared. “The misthress wants * to 
know what ye’re doin’. here,” said the 
latter in Irish-English, and never had the 
brogue sounded so sweetly to me before. 

“Tell the senora,” I answered, “ that 
I am very sorry for my intrusion, and 
hope she will forgive me. I only landed 
in Buenos Ayres last night, and losing 
my money, had not the price of a bed. 
Having walked the streets for the greater 
part of the night, I felt completely worn 
out, and finding this place open, took 
advantage of the chance. That is all.” 

That my words lost nothing by the 
translation I could see by the lady’s face, 
which, not hard before, softened per- 
ceptibly as she told the Irish girl to ask 
me into the house. I had some little 


hesitation in accepting this very kind 
invitation, which looked like accepting 


charity, but remembering what my real 
position was, I swallowed my pride and 
passed inside. 

To my relief the task of entertaining 
was left entirely to Mary Byrne, as she 
told me her name was, and I was soon 
served with a very substantial breakfast. 
Feeling somewhat curious as to the 
events of the night before, I ventured to 
inquire if the sick gentleman had re- 
covered. Mary looked surprised, and 
said that she knew nothing of any sick 
gentleman. 

“He was carried into the house,” I 
went on, “and I am sure he was 
wounded, for there are some drops of 
blood outside the door.” She rushed out 
to verify my words, and came back with 
a very pale face. 

“TI don’t know what’s goin’ on in this 
house at all,” she said, “an’ if it wasn’t 
for the misthress I wouldn’t stop another 
day in it.” 

At this moment the senora returned 
and accompanied the maid outside. The 
two spoke some words in low tones, and 
that both were frightened was made 
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plain enough by the strained expression 
of their faces. . 

“Ye had bether go now before the 
docthor sees ye,” said the Irish girl ina 
hushed voice, “an’ if I was ye I'd say 
nothin’ at all about what ye have seen. 
The docthor is a big man intirely wid 
the Govermint, an’ has dalin’s wid all 
kinds o’ people. An’ he is, sur,” she 
concluded, “a very dangerous man to 
make an inimy of.” 

There was something of appeal in the 
senora’s eyes as the girl spoke, and I was 
too grateful for the kindness extended to 
me not to show her by my manner that 
I would be discreet in regard to what I 
had seen. I was glad afterwards that I 
had not made any more definite promise, 
for as it happened my evidence was 
proved to be the means of clearing up a. 
mystery with which the doings of the 
doctor and his friends were intimately 
connected. The Senora Rovero (I saw 
the name on a brass plate outside) made 
a gesture as if to lend me or present me 
with some money, but before she could 
carry out her intention I had bowed 
myself dut of the house. 

Studying a plan of the city, I found 
that I had wandered towards the suburbs 
of Palermo, and finding the river close 
at hand I sought out a retired spot, 
where I could indulge in the luxury of a 
wash and a swim. Though many miles 
across, seerningly as far reaching as the 
ocean, at Buenos Ayres the water of the 
Rio de la Plata is quite fresh, and in my 
unthinking mood it never entered into my 
head to think that it could be in any way 
affected by the tides. This thoughtless- 
ness now landed me in one of the most 
awkward predicaments that ever any 
man has had to encounter, a fitting 
climax to the other contretemps of my 
first twenty-four hours on South Ameri- 
can soil. 

To get into deep water I had to wade 
through many shallow pools full of 
reeds and tall grasses, and for greater 
security I deposited my clothes on a rock 
on the inner side of the shallow margin, 
and near where the current commenced. 
That—a hundred miles from the sea— 
the water would rise appreciably during 
the progress of my bath I never dreamed, 
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but rise it did, and that so quickly 
that at the end of half an hour, when I 
looked round for my clothes, both they 
and the rock on which they stood had 
disappeared! I rushed about from place 
to place, thinking that 1 must have un- 
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consciously strayed away from the 
starting-point. But no, my clothes, 
practically everything I had, even the 
poor ninety cents, the remains of my half- 
crown, had gone for ever. I was in very 
truth thrown naked on the republic. 


To be continued. 
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NEW YEARS OF LONG AGO. 


(A Reverie of New Year’s Eve, 1905.) 


HAT clamour's this that breaks 
upon 
My reveries o’er the midnight hob ? 
So still it was I heard the beat 
Of Mary’s watch within my fob. 
Bells? Bless my soul, ‘tis New Year's 
Eve— 

How could | have forgotten so! 
’Tis very sad! How different from 
The glad New Years of long ago! 


That first one o’er the bearded ice— 
I wish I could remember dates— 
When Mary glided from my side, 
But 1 could not afford the skates; 
1 followed, hob-nailed, in the track 
She sculptured through the rime of snow— 
Ah, Mary was a sad coquette 
That glad New Year of long ago! 


Another, when with panting hearts, 

We said good-bye upon the quay, 

And I swore I'd be true to her, 

And she eternal love to me; 

I’d win her gold, perhaps, a name, 

I’d search the wide world high and low ; 
My stock was all made up of love 

That glad New Year of long ago! 


And New Year ‘neath the Indian sky, 

Where January stands for June, 

With thoughts that spanned a thousand 
leagues, 

I fired upon the midnight moon; 

A mad salute! But on, my steed! 

We'll yet escape th’ encircling foe— 

Ah, life was something then to live, 

That mad New Year of long ago! 


- And though no fortune came to me, 


My faithful Mary kept her vow, 

And I the love I swore to her— 

] feel it in my old heart now! 

But Mary’s gone, yet still her face 
Smiles at me through the firelight glow; 
I feel her heart upon my breast 

As on New Years of long ago. 

So with the bells the memories 

Divert my reveries o’er the hob; 

’Tis still once more, I hear the beat 

Of Mary’s watch within my fob. 

Her watch? Ah, no, ’tis Mary’s heart 
That’s beating time with muffled drum, 
Still calling, ever calling, to 

The blest New Years that are to come! 


J. S. Purcett. 





IN BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


The Hermit: The most inaccessible summit of the Selkirk mountains. No human beirg has yet 
succeeded in ascending these Bluffs.—Jutia W. Hensuaw. 
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The Takakkaw Falls: These wonderful Falls in the Yoho Valley of the Rockies are the highest 
in the American Continent. In one bound of 1,200 feet the water leaps from the ice-field 
into the gorge to join the Kicking Horse River. —Jutia W, HENsHaAw, 
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Tuomas: ‘‘ But pray, Mr. Fag, what kind of a place is this Bath ? 






By CECIL’ ALDRIDGE. 


I ha’ 


heard a deal of it—here’s a mort of merry making.” 
Fac: ‘“ Pretty well, Thomas, pretty well; ‘tis a good lounge.” 


ITHOUT prejudice, Bath is the 
most distinguished city to look 
upon that we can show south of 

the Tweed. Sir Walter Besant once said 
that he would like to act as guide to this 
city for a party of Americans. In what- 
ever part of Bath your footsteps stray, 
there is an air of distinction. Guide 
books never tell you what you most 
want to learn. To me, for instance, it 
matters very little what is the archi- 
tecture of Bath Abbey. It is a very fine 
church, lofty and in good preservation ; 
the Jacob’s ladders in the west front are 
extremely quaint. It is crammed full of 
tablets and memorials, but the church 
somehow does not impress me; though it 
awakens in my mind the eighteenth 
century Bath, about which so many 
books have been written. 

Rowlandson loved to play with his 
rough and ready pen on Bath and its 
people. Anstey and Smollett, wrote about 
Bath ; Fielding made it the scene of his 
famous novel; and Goldsmith wrote the 
life of its greatest M.C., the popular Beau 
Nash, whose elegant taste and uncommon 
vivacity admirably qualified him for the 
office. While in the plenitude of his 
power and popularity, he lived in the 
most splendid style, supporting his ex- 
penses by a long run of success at the 
gaming table. His dress was covered 
with expensive lace, and he wore a large 
white cocked hat. The chariot in which 
he rode was drawn by six grey horses, 
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and attended by a long retinue of ser- 
vants, some on horse, others on foot, 
while his progress through the streets 
was made known by a band of French 
horns and other instruments. His reign 
continued with undiminished splendour 
for more than fifty years. 

Beau Nash was very rude at times— 
rude both in sentiment and language. 
The ladies, it is true, gave him a great 
deal of trouble, and it was long before 
he could bring them within his code of 
dancing discipline and ball-room order. 
He waged war against gentlemen in 
boots and ladies in white aprons. “I 
have known him on a ball-night,” says 
Goldsmith, “strip even the Duchess of 
Queensbury of her costly lace apron, and 
throw it on one of the back benches; 
observing ‘that none but Abigails ap- 
peared in white aprons.’ The good- 
natured Duchess laughed, and acquiesced 
in his censure.” A house in Bath was 
said to be haunted by the devil, and a 
great noise was made about it, when 
Nash, going to the minister of St. Michael’s, 
entreated him to drive the devil out of 
Bath for ever, if it were only to oblige 
the ladies. Beau Nash once took a hack 
when in town and bade the man drive to 
Berkeley Square. The fellow, who had 
been wishing for the usual time of his 
going home, swore, as he was mounting 
the box, that he should be glad to drive 
his fare to hell. “Do you consider,” 
said Nash, when they were come to 
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Berkeley Square, “that if you had driven 
me to hell, as you said just now you 
should be glad to do, you must have 
gone there yourself.” “You mistake, 
sir,” replied the fellow, “for I should 
have backed you in.” 

One day, in the grove, Nash joined 
some ladies, and asking one of them, who 
was crooked, whence she came? She 
replied, “Straight from London.” ‘“ Con- 
found me, madam,” said he, “then you 
must have been terribly warpt by the 
way.” She soon, however, had ample 
revenge. Sitting the following evening 
in one of the rooms, he once more joined 
her company, and with a sneer and a 
bow, asked her, if she knew her Cate- 
chism, and could tell the name of Tobit’s 
dog? “His name, sir, was Nash,” 
replied the lady, “and an impudent dog 
he was.” 

Nash met his superior in-the old actor 
Quin, who settled in Bath on his retire- 
ment from the stage in 1753. The smart 
sayings and repartees of this comedian 
would fill volumes, and there is no doubt 
he was one of the wittiest men that 
Bath has ever claimed as a citizen. He 
had been employed by Frederick, Prince 
of Wales, to instruct the royal children 
in elocution; and when Quin was in- 
formed of the graceful manner in which 
George the Third delivered his first 
speech from the throne, he emphatically 
said, “ Aye, it was I who taught the boy 
to speak.” Having obtained a pension, 
he led a life of rest and ease, saying that 
he did not know “a better place than 
Bath for an old cock to roost in.” When 
he first came to the city, he was charged 
exorbitantly for everything; and at the 
end of a week he complained to Beau 
Nash, who.had invited him hither as the 
cheapest place in England for a man of 
taste and a bon-vivant. Nash replied, 
“They have acted by you on truly 
Christian principles.” ‘‘ How so?” said 
Quin. “Why,” resumed Nash, “you 
were a stranger, and they took you in.” 
“Ay,” rejoined Quin, “but they have 
fleeced me instead of clothing me.” The 
actor had a misunderstanding with Rich, 


the manager of Covent Garden theatre, 


which resulted in Quin leaving town in 
an unceremonious manner. He soon 
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regretted the step he had taken, and 
wrote to his old friend and manager: 

“Tam at Bath.—Quin.” 

Rich thought this by no means a suffi- 
cient apology for his behaviour, and 
returned an answer in almost as laconic, 
though not so civil a manner: 

“Stay there, and be d——d.—Rich.” 

At a party at Bath, Quin elicited a 
burst of approval from the company for 
a specially brilliant sally. A nobleman 
present exclaimed, “Quin, my boy, what 
a pity it is a clever fellow like you 
should be a player!’”’ Quin in a moment 
flashed his eye upon the speaker and 
impaled him with the reply, “ What 
would your lordship have me be—a 
lord?” <A reproof which, it must be 
admitted, was well deserved. 

No mention of Bath would be complete 
without reference to.its greatest bene- 
factor, Ralph Allen. When he was 
twenty-one years of-age he was put in 
the post office at Bath. This was in 
1715; and very soon he himself became 
postmaster. He was full of schemes for 
postal reform, pressing his plans with 
modest earnestness on the authorities in 
London. The details of the reforms 
which he effected belong to a history of 
the post-office. It is sufficient to say 
that he did much to revolutionise the 
postal system, and that by so doing he 
laid the foundation of his great fortune 
and of his social standing in Bath. As 
his wealth increased, he cultivated the 
society of the wits and literati of the age, 
and this worthy man is the prototype of 
“Squire Allworthy” in Fielding’s novel 
of “Tom Jones,” some of the scenes in 
the book being described as occurring at 
Allen’s residence at Prior Park. The 
character which Fielding has given us of 
his patron is of so exalted a nature, that 
we should be tempted to believe the 
anticipation of the rich remuneration he 
received for his eulogium ({500) had 
made him paint “beyond the reach of 
human nature,” did not general report 
and local tradition confirm the account 
of the novelist to its fullest extent, and 
in assuring us that Ralph Allen was one 
of the best as well as the most fortunate 
of men. 

Pope was a constant visitor at Allen’s 
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IN SPRING GARDENS, BATH, WHERE THE SWAINS MET THEIR LADY LOVES. 


house. Being one day at dinner with 
his host, the poet had a letter put into 
his hand by one of the footmen. Pope, 
on reading it, shook his head. “What 
occasions your perplexity?” said Allen. 
“A Lincolnshire clergyman,” said he, “to 
whom I am much obliged, writes me a 
word that he will be with me in a few 
days at Twickenham.” “If that be all, 


\ 
Mr. Pope, request him to come to us ; my 
carriage shall meet him at Chippenham, 
and bring him hither.” The plan was 
approved by Pope, and the invitation 
accepted by Warburton. The clergyman 
had defended Pope’s fine poem, “ The 
Essay on Man,” from the attacks of a 
French critic, and this led to an acquaint- 
ance with the poet. It is curious to 
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note on what a trifling accident his 
destiny depended. In consequence of his 
visit to Allen’s residence, he became 
Bishop of Gloucester, the husband of 
Allen’s niece, in the right of whom he 
succeeded to the bulk of Allen’s property. 
At Prior Park, he produced some of those 
profound literary labours, which will be 
an ornament to the English language as 
long as they exist. 

Pope, in his Epilogue to the Satires, 
thus spoke of his friend : 


“ Let Jow-born Allen, with ingenious shame 
Do good by stealth, and blush to find it fame.” 


Allen, it appears, was displeased at the 
epithet of low-born, and occasioned it, by 
the suggestion of Bishop Warburton, to 
be softened to “ humble.” 

It has been thought that Warburton 
rather “sponged ” on Allen. There is an 
anecdote which gives some little con- 
firmation to this suspicion. It happened 
once that Warburton and Quin were 
guests together at Allen's house. The 
Bishop, in his talk before the actor, 
always addressed him in such a way as 
to remind him that he was but a player, 


and, as some accounts say, took oppor- © 


tunities of admonishing him on his 
luxury and looseness of life. One even- 
ing, however, with muchapparent civility, 
he requested Quin, whom he would never 
see on the stage, to give him a specimen 
of his acting in the presence of a large 
number of guests, in Allen’s drawing- 
room. Quin replied, carelessly, that plays 
were then almost out of his head, but 
that he believed that he could repeat a 
few verses of “ Venice Preserved,” and, 
standing up, declaimed, ore rotundo, the 
passage in which occurs the lines : 
“ Honest men 


Are the soft, easy cushions on which knaves 
Repose and fatten.” 


And as he pronounced the words “ honest 
men ” and “ knaves,” he directed his looks 
so pointedly towards Allen and War- 
burton, that none of the hearers could 
mistake the intended application. War- 
burton never afterwards asked the actor 
for a specimen of his skill. 

The great and ruling passion of Bath 
in the latter half of the eighteenth century 
was music. The public concerts were the 


first in England; and the works of 
Rauzzini, Jackson, the Linleys, and Dr. 
Harrington, were produced in a style 
that had never before been equalled. In 
or about 1770 the leading professional 
musician was Thomas Linley. His 
eldest daughter, Eliza Ann, used to stand 
at the pump room door with a basket, 
selling tickets, while only a girl of nine. 
She was very lovely, gentle, and good, 
and her pet name was “ Maid of Bath.” 
Later she gained a high reputation, not 
only in Bath, but in Oxford and London, 
by her singing in the oratorios and other 
high-class music, and was a favourite 
everywhere. She was acknowledged to 
have been a model of personal beauty, 
and she was surrounded with admirers. 
The gossip of the time indicates Halhed, 
Brinsley Sheridan’s poetic partner, as one 
of her lovers. Charles Sheridan was cer- 
tainly: another. A miserly Wiltshire 
squire, Walter Long, also fell in love 
with her, and would have married her. 
She refused him ; and he not only resigned 
himself to his disappointment, but took 
on himself to be the responsible cause for 
breaking off the match, and settled three 
thousand pounds on her as an indemnity 
for the breach of covenant. This incident 
formed the subject of Foote’s “ Maid of 
Bath,” a comedietta, played in 1770. 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan had silently 
succeeded in winning her affections ; and 
he contrived to mystify Halhed, to blind 
his brother Charles, and to make the 
man she fancied, a certain voué, Captain 
Matthews, actually odious in her eyes. 
He eventually carried her off to Lisle, in 
France, where they were married in 1772. 
On his return he fought two duels with 
Matthews, the details of which are all 
found in the “ Lives of Sheridan.” 

Sir Joshua Reynolds painted Mrs. 
Sheridan as St. Cecilia; and Thomas 
Gainsborough, who lived in Bath from 
1759 to 1774, painted her portrait at full 
length, and with her sister, in addition 
to the other members of her family. 

Samuel Foote was a constant visitor 
to Bath, and many are the anecdotes 
which refer to his sojourns. With the 
£4,000 he made out of the “ Devil upon 
Two Sticks,” he visited Bath and lost it 
all at play to a company of blacklegs, so 
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that the devil was well revenged for the 
liberties which had been taken with his 
individuality. On one occasion Foote 
met the celebrated gambler Baron B——, 
well-known by the name of “ the left- 
handed baron,” who a short time before 





it is a plain case: never play so high 
again so long as you live.” A Bath 
physician confidedwto.the actor that he 
had a mind to publish a volume of 
poems, “but,” he added, “I have so 
many irons in the fire I don’t know what 


QUIN’S MONUMENT IN BATH ABBEY. 


had been detected in secreting a card, 
the company in the warmth of their 
resentment throwing him out of a one- 
pair-of-stairs room, where they had been 
playing. The baron loudly complained 
of this usage, and asked Foote what he 
should do. “ Do,” says the wit, “ Why, 


to do.” “Then, take my advice,” re- 
joined Foote, “and let your poems keep 
company with the rest of your irons.” 
The first female historian, Mrs. Macaulay, 
who wrotea sensible“ History of England” 
at her residence in Bath, was less for- 
tunate in the title of a pamphlet which 














RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN. 


From the Painting by Sir Joshua Reynolds, 


she also published, entitled “ Loose 
Thoughts.” The infelicitous choice was 
objected to in the presence of Foote, 
who drily observed that he did not see 
any objection to it, for the sooner Mrs. 
Macaulay got rid of her “loose thoughts” 
the better. 

In the latter end of December, 1779, 
William Herschel happened to be engaged 
in a series of observations on the lunar 
mountains, and, the moon being in front 
of his house, he took out his seven-feet 
telescope into River Street, and directed 
it to the object of his observations. 
Whilst he was looking into the reflector 
a gentleman came by, and stopped to 
look at the instrument. When Herschel 
took his eye off the telescope, the stranger 
very politely asked if he might be per- 
mitted to look in, and this being imme- 
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diately conceded, he ex- 
pressed great satisfac- 
tion at the view. Next 
morning, the  gentle- 
man, who proved to be 
Sir William Watson, 
called at Herschel’s 
house to thank him for 
his civility in showing 
him the moon, and told 
him there was a literary 
society then forming at 
Bath, and invited him 
to become a member of 
it. The friendship 
ripened, and Sir Wil- 
liam introduced Her- 
schel to the King and 
the scientific world. On 
March 13th, 1781, Her- 
schel discovered, while 
residing in New King 
Street, Bath, a new pri- 
mary planet, which he 
named Georgium Sidus 
(Uranus), in honour of 
George the Third. 
Herschel was a man of 
kindly disposition, but, 
like most persons who 
have risen out of early 
difficulties, he was ex- 
tremelycarefulofmoney, 
and became wealthy. A 
traditional anecdote of 
his domestic life, however, shows that he 
could be good-humouredly generous on 
occasions. An old servant, named Betty, 
was with him at the time of constructing 
his telescope, and his first act on dis- 
covering the planet Uranus was to give 
her a guinea, adding, ‘“ You shall have 
five guineas, Betty, when I discover 
another.” The poor woman accepted 
the promise with all seriousness, and 
great was her interest in all her master’s 
subsequent labours. Planets, however, 
even by a Herschel, are not to be dis- 
covered every day, and Betty’s hopes 
were long deferred. One day Herschel 
received a friend, to whom he had pre- 
viously told his story, with the exclama- 
tion, “I have paid my five guineas!” 
“What!” exclaimed the friend, “ have 
we to rejoice over another great 
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SHERIDAN AND THE “‘ MAID OF BATH,” THE BEAUTIFUL MISS LINLEY. 


discovery?” “No,” replied the astrono- 
mer, with a good-humoured smile, “I have 
simply paid poor Betty in advance. You 
see,” he added, as his visitor appeared 
puzzled, “I often pursue these researches 
long after the good woman has retired to 
rest. How is Betty to know that I do 
not discover new planets clandestinely, 
and keep her from the knowledge, with 
a mean determination to save my money ? 
Better to pay at once; better to pay at 
once.” 


The Bath Stage was once famous as 
the nursery for several of the greatest 
theatrical stars, and many are the anec- 
dotes told of the players. Mrs. Siddons 
was one of its most prominent pupils, and 
not many years before her retirement she 
came down to Bath to play a few of 
her favourite characters. One morning, 
coming from rehearsal, she called in at a 
shop to purchase some article of dress. 
Wholly absorbed in the part she was 
to perform, whilst the shopman was 
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displaying his muslins Mrs. Siddons took 
one in her hand, and fixing her eyes full 
on the man, exclaimed in solemn voice, 
“ Did ye say, sir, that this would wash?” 
The poor fellow, in great alarm, began 
to think the intellect of his customer was 
not right; but Mrs. Siddons, recalled to 
recollection by his astonishment, with a 
smile apologised for her absence of mind, 
and repeated the question in a voice 
better suited to the occasion. There is 
no misunderstanding Macready’s reply 
to a brother professional: “I had the 
honour of playing Iago to your Othello 
at Bath twelve months ago; don’t you 
‘remember me, sir?” “Remember you, 
sir? I shall never forget you.” 

In the early part of the eighteenth 
century Spring Gardens were laid out on 
a site of about three acres, extending from 
the river Avon in a line conterminous 
with Pulteney Street. The gardens in 
themselves consisted of nothing more 
than a few stunted trees and a shady 
avenue, and would have been forgotten 
long ago but for the romantic grotto in 
which Sheridan is said to have written 
his “ Lines to Delia.” Here the beaux of 
the eighteenth century met their lady 
loves and billed and cooed—much as the 
Bath swains of the present day frequent 
Victoria Park and Sydney Gardens. The 
grotto was standing as late as 1801, 
but when the Sydney Gardens were 
opened, the Spring Gardens were little 
used. 

Oliver Goldsmith visited Bath in 1771, 


with the literary result of ‘“ The Life of 
Richard Nash,” which he dedicated to 
the Mayor, Recorder, Aldermen, and 
Common Council of the City of Bath. 
During his sojourn in the western city, 
he made an amusing mistake. Lord 
Clare and the Duke of Northumberland 
had houses next to each other of similar 
architecture; in the North Parade. Re- 
turning home one morning from an early 
walk, Goldsmith in one of his frequent 
fits of absence mistook the house, and 
walked up into the Duke’s dining-room, 
where he and the Duchess were about to 
sit down to breakfast. Goldsmith, still 
supposing himself in the house of Lord 
Clare and that they were visitors, made 
them an easy salutation, being acquainted 
with them, and threw himself on a sofa 
in the lounging manner of a man perfectly 
at home. The Duke and Duchess soon 
perceived his mistake, and while they 
smiled internally, endeavoured, with the 
consideration of well-bred people, to 
prevent any awkward embarrassment. 
They accordingly chatted socially with 
him about matters in Bath until, break- 
fast being served, they invited him to 
partake. The truth at once flashed upon 
poor heedless Goldsmith ; he started up 
from his free-and-easy position, made a 
confused apology for his blunder, and 
would have retired, perfectly disconcerted, 
had not the Duke and Duchess treated 
the whole as a lucky occurrence to throw 
him in their way, and exacted a promise 
from him to dine with them. 
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[Phil Trevor, a Captain of Horse in the Royal Army during the Civil Wars, being ordered to capture 


a message from the Parliament to Lord Fairfax, relates his adventures therein. 


In the six 


preceding episodes he has told how two fair ladies played a trick upon him; how, by a clever 
ruse, he got possession of the message, was caught, but rescued by Lady Isabel ; how the message 
again passed to the Parliamentary Force, and was a second time captured by Trevor, but was 
taken from his pocket by Lady Isabel while he slept; how he routed an attack of the Parlia- 
mentary forces and again got possession of the dispatch; with other grim adventures. | 


VIL. 
AT LAST. 


cé HE sun was not yet set,” began 

Trevor again—“the evening 

would be long, and there was 
the full harvest moon to come up and 
light the way for us through the night. 
Ta’en all-in-all, there need be no hurry 
for me to start from Asden till the horses 
should have had the full rest they needed. 
Therefore E 

“Therefore,” interrupted Red Ned 
Pugh. “ Therefore—but thou should’st 
ha’ said ‘ Ergo,’ Phil—-there was time for 
a pleasant half-hour’s gallanting it with 
those two baggages, till for very melan- 
choly of love thou didst send for the paper 
from Wharton and lay it before their 
feet.” 

“Na,” answered Trevor with gusto; 
“my name is not Red Ned, nor my way 
his. But, take it as ye will, that was a 
rare half-hour I spent with those two, that 
had been such sweet rogues no farther 
back than two days agone, but now were 
like two most sweet sorrows for gentle- 
ness and quiet. Or, rather, one should 
say that dark-eyed Isabel was sad as 





summer midnight, while my lady 
Margaret was more like midwinter’s 
midnight, black and frosty and flashing. 
Faith! Sometimes ye’d think she’d ha’ 
me shot, and sometimes ye’d think she’d 
ha’ me only penitent and prayerful for 
forgiveness. And if ye ask me for what 
I should ha’ been penitent, then I can 
but answer that it was for being still 
triumphant, where she had meant to 
humble me to her foot. 

“You are to understand that I kept 
these two dainty parcels and their party 
as my prisoners, till I should be ready to 
ride. I might ha’ taken further order still 
with Mistress Isabel, but that I found she 
had given her parole to attempt no escape 
or communication with the enemy, and 
had only been brought along to witness 
my discomfiture at the hands, or wits, of 
Margaret. 

“ Well, we'll say no more of that, but 
come to the time when I gave the word to 
saddle and ride, and the two came down 
to see me off at the door. It was then for 
the first time that I asked them what 
their own intent was, whether to bide 
at the inn over night, or to ride back 
to Slainingham i’ the moonlight. 
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“ Loo’ you, the answer made my ears 
stand out. It should seem that they 
intended to do neither. For we were 
here within some two or three miles of 
the goodly house of Stanton Ensor, the 
home of Captain Ensor, who. was lord of 
some several fat manors’ thereby. The 
escort to this party had been a score of 
his men, of whom all but four had been 
concealed in the cellar of the inn, till the 
time should come for me in my rage to 
try and summon my men for revenge. 
Then they were to hold the inn against 
my fellows till I should hear reason and 
make a treaty. "Sblood! it had been a 
pretty plan. 

“The saucy besom of a maid told us 
what had become o’ that scheme. The 
sixteen men had been locked in a cellar 
in due form, that they might not get 
drunk. But it should seem that they 
could smell ale through a brick wall, 
for they had straightway broken through 
one o’ the walls into the next cellar, 
where stood all the fat hogsheads o’ the 
good nut-brown, one o’ them tapped, 
with a bucket standing under the spigot 
to catch the drippings. Well, an’ the 
rest o’ the tale of that sixteen was—full 
and snoring. A merry end to an ugly 
plot, say I. 

“ It seemed then that the ladies were to 
pass the night at Stanton Ensor, where 
Ensor’s mother still kept great state of 
liveried serving men, and what not else 
of country magnificence. The four poor 
knaves who had fled before the midden 
prong would be their escort over to the 
house, said they. There was no cause for 
me to fear for them. 

“Nevertheless I. would have out the 
four, to see if they were sober and fit for 
such duty. Behold you! only three o’ 
them were to be found; the one with the 
shorn ear was missing. One o’ the ostlers 
said he had stolen away shortly after 
my corporal had started with the two 
prisoners along the road. ‘Oho! ’ thought 
I, ‘I smell powder and match,’ and ye 
may warrant I held it time to be gone, 
and wise to let Wharton continue to 
wear the belt with the message in it. 
So we left Asden, I with my helmet in 
my hand and all my body one salute 
to the two soft mischiefs who had given 
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me such sharp lessoning these three days 
past. 

“Now we went at a walk for the first 
mile or two, till the red was gone out o’ 
the west in front of us, and the round, 
red moon had lifted over the downs i’ 
the east behind us. I had lagged a little 
in parting with the ladies, and I made no 
push to close up with the troop till it 
should be time to trot. Why should I 
fret? Wharton was at the head o’ the 
men, so all was well. 

“But here of a sudden the road shot 
into a wood as dark as a stack of black 
tom-cats. The trees were so tall and 
thick and tangled, and the tops o’ them 
twined together so black overhead, that 
I might ha’ been riding a white cow and 
then not ha’ seen it under me. And here, 
just as I got well into the thick of it, 
back came one o’ the men. ‘Hist, sir, 
are you there?’ said he. 

“* What ails things ?’ quoth I sharply, 
in the same whisper as himself. Then I 
felt him ride against me, and at the same 
time a great cloak was thrown over my 
head and twisted fast. I felt a mighty 
pull, and all in a twinkling I was down 
on the ground in the roadway, flat upon 
my back. 

“ There seemed no inch of me that had 
not a hand on it, gripping me fast. It 
seemed not a minute till ‘I was bound 
hand and foot on a litter and was being 
carried off. Doubtless we stuck to the 
wood, but we must ha’ used some lane 
through it, for I felt no branches brushing 
me as we went. But I was too near 
smothered inside that great cloak to take 
much heed of things. 

“Had that journey been as long as I 
thought it then, as I was being carried— 
well, it would ha’ finished somewhere i’ 
the realms of Prester John, or by the 
golden gates of Manoa. For we seemed to 
be going, going, going all the wide width 
o’ the wide, wide world, and yet it could 
ha’ been no more than a couple of miles at 
the farthest before they set me down, and 
stood me to my feet, and led me forward, 
in through a doorway, as I judged by the 
threshold that I stubbed my toe against. 

“Through room after room I was led, 
till I heard the low roar and crackle of a 
mighty fire in some cavern of a fireplace, 
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“ The fellow swung the lid off the cauldron, and I could see the black 
pitch bubbling.” 


and there they halted me as a voice 
spoke at last. ‘Here we are. Off with 
the bandage. Now we will teach him 
his last lesson.’ 

“Phew! captains, I knew that voice, 
and as the bandage was pulled down 
from my eyes I found myself blinking 
straight into the face of Captain Ensor, 
as ye'll expect. The knave whose ear 
I had shorn off must have stolen away 
and released them the first thing he did. 

“Young Cranton was there with him, 
and the look of both was nothing short 
of murder. They were well on in liquor, 
that I grant you, but, even so, their looks 
were more devilish than I had ever 
thought they could have been. Believe 
me, I sent my eye flashing round to see 
what were the odds against me, and 
small hope there seemed when I had 
reckoned all up. 

“The room was some great kitchen in 
an ancient part of the house, now long 
disused. ‘Two o’ the men that brought 
me in had lanthorns in their hands, but 
the yellow blink of them was lost i’ the 


great red light of the glowing mass of 
the mighty fire on the hearth. It seemed 
as if a whole cord of oaken billets must 
ha’ finished blazing there, and now lay 
banked like an open furnace all round a 
huge dark cauldron that nestled i’ the 


midst of it, shut with a lid. I knew not 
what was in that cauldron, but I felt a 
dread of it some fashion, and turned my 
eyes quickly from it to count the men. 

‘*Sirs, 1 found there were but four o’ 
them, besides their masters, Ensor and 
young Cranton. Also they were all 
strong men, not strong alone in thew and 
sinew, but strong i’ the face ; strong and 
evil. They seemed as they were chosen 
men; just the men to be chosen for some 
grim work. Comrades, I liked it not. 
They were so few here, where they might 
ha’ been so many, remembering all the 
men that Ensor might have gathered 
here at his mother’s house. These were 
few enough to keep a secret, and-what 
could that secret be but secret murder! 
My bones crawled a little in my skin as 
I ended my reckoning. 
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“To die i’ the open, all the world 
knowing it—that is no great matter. 
But to die in a black hole, by secret and 
damnable cruelty, no man knowing of it, 
or of what one suffers, save only one’s 
murderers—na, na, it is no Christian end 
for a kindly gentleman. My _ bones 
loosened more than a little as I thouzht 
of it. 

“Ensor had been watching me, but my 
face must ha’ kept a good insolent.grin 
on it, for he burst out sharp and angry 
when he spoke. ‘ You think this is horse- 
play again, like this afternoon. Wait! 
You shall see. Take the lid off the pitch!’ 
quoth he to one of the four. 

“The fellow stepped forward, and with 
a long pole swung the lid off the cauldron, 
and I could see the black pitch bubbling 
full inside, little puffs of grey steam or 
smoke coming out of each quick bubble 
as it burst, and sométimes a splash of 
pitch leaping over and falling in the fire, 
that flared into angry flames at the 
touch. 

“* Now,’ quoth Ensor, with a grin that 
opened my eyes with its deadly savage- 
ness. ‘This afternoon you said you 
would ha’ tarred and feathered us, but 
that you pitied our foolishness, did you 
not?’ 

“*T did. It was the last thing I said 
at parting,’ answered I. And, loo’ you, 
captains, I was speaking out, all as bold 
as if I were his father, schooling him for 
some folly. 

“* Well, my Knave of Spades,’ he went 
on with a hellish grin, ‘now we shall tar 
and feather you, in payment for your 
foolishness. And to make sure the tar 
sticks well, we'll use it boiling. See it!’ 
And with the word he took a great ladle 
that would hold a quart, dipped and 
snatched it out full of the devilish stuff, 
and waved it towards me. 

“| did not slack my grin, I did not so 
much as wink, for I was hoping against 
hope itself that he could not be intending 
such black murder, and so I dared not 
lose a chance of speaking merrily to him. 
I wanted to catch any sign of softening 
in that devil’s scowl on his face, and 
then with a word I might turn him. 
Gentlemen, I do not mind the steel or 
the ball in a fight, but to ha’ death, and 
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such a death, poured out on me from a 
ladle like that—it is horrible! horrible! 

“ And he meant it. At last I saw that 
he meant it. ‘Throw him down and 
hold him till I write my name on his face 
with this good ink!” he shouted. 

“T fought; my hands were tied, but 
you will believe how furiously I fought. 
It was no use. They threw me down at 
last and held me fast. 

“*Cut off his coat and shirt!’ shouted 
Cranton. ‘Let’s have the white skin of 
his body to write on. There’s room for 
bigger letters there.’ 

“ Ensor laughed and bade them do it. 
With a knife the four obeyed. They 
stripped me to the waist and then held 
me still, flat on my back, my face up that 
I might see the coming o’ the drunken 
fool with ‘the ladle. 

“ That was the desperate minute to me. 
But the most desperate thing was how 
my soul refused: to believe that I was to 
die that way. Spite of myself hope still 
would come out again. ‘That ladleful 
is too cold,’ said I. ‘ Throw that away 
and get fresh.’ 

“Perhaps I thought that he might 
throw that ladleful i’ the fire, so that the 
blaze of it would flare up and make the 
whole brew in the cauldron roar into 
flame. He could not dip out living flame. 
Or perhaps I only hoped my bravado 
would turn his intent. I would not swear 
which it was. I only know that he did 
not toss the stuff into the fire, but care- 
fully poured it back into the cauldron 
and dipped out fresh. 

“* Now,’ said he, and he held it care- 
fully as he began to stride towards me. 

“ Cranton was at his left elbow, his eyes 
fixed on the bubbling stuff that steamed 
i’ the ladle, and my heart swelled itself 
as if it would burst and save itself that 
way. For half a breath I was all one 
great pity for poor Phil Trevor, that he 
should die so terrible a death; I could 
ha’ wept for him almost. But the last 
half o’ the breath flared in my blood, 
and the good red wrath burst into a 
rouse of curses that made the two check 
in their stride and stare, just for the 
shade of a second. 

“Gad! just the shade of a second only! 
But in that shade there flashed into that 
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Pit an angel—Isabel, none other. Splen- 
dour of Mother Eve! she flew between 
us; she. seized his elbow with a. wild 
grip and flung it up. The boiling pitch 
went flying, flying away, into Cranton’s 
face, and his hands went madly up to his 
eyes—too late—and the scream o’ the 
damned came from his wide, black 
mouth. : 

“The four sprang up from holding me, 
some to seize Isabel, some to seize and 
help poor Cranton, for he was leaping, 
and yelling, and writhing.—Oh! he was 
awful to see. 

“* My brain was raging like a madman’s. 
Like a madman I was on my feet. | 
could not rush on Ensor and break him 
bone from bone as I desired, for my hands 
were tied. He—he stood there, like one 
helpless, watching Cranton flinging him- 
self about in his agony. Then he turned 
and saw me. 

“His eyes lit up afresh, and the light 
in them lit a fresh flame in me. Like a 
bull I rushed at him, head down. He was 
not quick enough. I caught him some- 
where about the body, and he went 
whirling backwards into the fire. 

“ As he went he flung his arms out to 
save himself. But there was nothing for 
his clutching fingers to catch hold of, till 
he fell, chest first, against the great 
cauldron, and his arms went in up to the 
elbows into the black o’ the boiling pitch. 
His yell drowned all other din for the 
moment—if that is what Tophet is like, 
then I'll be a righteous man from this 
time forth—and as he flung Inmself back 
out o’ the furnace the pitch on his hands 
caught fire. Ah!—but, na, na, gentle- 
men, there is no telling what it was like ; 
only I know now what the damned are 
like below in the red inferno. 

“As he leaped and screamed, the two 
who had held Isabel left her to seize him 
and put out the fire on his hands and 
arms. There had been no need to hold 
her; she was standing like stone, stiff 
and wide-eyed with horror. I stuck my 
face close to hers, between her and any 
sight of them. ‘That knife on the floor’ 
I hissed to her in the fiend’s own whisper 
—‘cut my hands loose!’ Nothing less 
would have called her to herself. 

“She looked at me. She looked on the 
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floor and saw the knife they had dropped 
after cutting the clothes off me, and in a 
half-dazed way she cut me loose, though 
my hands were numb as the dead just for 
the first minute.. But I saw on the floor, 
against the wall, my sword, that oue o’ 
the four had laid there when first we 
came in. Thank God for that help; 
now we were safe, thought I. 

“ The sight of that, too, seemed to bring 
the manliness: back to my blood, and the 
strength to my hands. I stooped and 
picked it up, drawing the blade and 
flashing it once i’ the firelight to steady 
my eyes again. ‘Then I turned to Isabel. 
‘Come, sweetheart,’ I said, ‘ show me the 
way out of this Gehenna, for I would be 
loth to have to add the sword to the flame 
against these poor knaves.’ In truth, | 
had no stronger word for them ; it was so 
awful to see them and to hear them. 

“With our flesh crawling on our bones 
we left them, she leading the way, by 
the light of one of the lanterns she had 
picked up from the floor, and moaning 
all the while with pain and dread for 
them, while I, as I passed out at the 
door, turned for one look back. Fah! 
but the middle o’ the picture was Ensor, 
his two arms stretched up straight over 
his head, flaming, his two eyes staring 
out, his mouth wide in a yell, and one o’ 
the men was trying to throw the pieces 
of my coat and shirt over the hands to 
quench them. 

“Servants were coming running, 
meeting us as we went, but all giving 
room to her, moaning, with the lantern, 
and to me that walked with the naked 
blade and the naked upper body. At 
one door, that opened into the great hall, 
I saw my lady Margaret, and as her eyes 
fell on me they widened with a look that 
made me remember that I am reckoned 
splendidly shaped—and made me feel 
shame, too, in the presence of Isabel. 
But on we went, Isabel not remembering 
that the lantern was not needed in the 
white light of that candle-lit hall, and I 
speaking no word to any one till we 
came to the porter at the door. ‘Give 
me thy cloak,’ said I to him, and he 
looked at my face, and he gave it. 

“ We went out into the moonlight, and 
the first breath of the night air cleared 
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my brain o’ the smoke o’ the pitch. 
‘ Now to find horses,’ said I, ‘and then to 
catch up with my troop.’ 

“But it seemed that in finishing with 
that devil’s kitchen I had finished with 
all further hinderments. Even while I 
was speaking I heard the hoofs of horses, 
and here came my fifteen, good old 
Wharton leading them. The roar of 
desperate rage was in his voice as he 
bade me stand and yield. The iron was 
in his heart to burn that house and put 
every man in it to the sword until he 
found his captain again. And the sigh 
of a little child in thankfulness came 
from his breast as I called out a kindly 
greeting to him and thanked him, and 
bade him be at rest for me. 

“There is no more o’ the tale. We 
found my horse i’ the stable, and from 
that stable got another for Isabel. 
Clothes, too, some varlet was made to 
fetch out to me, for 1 would not let any 
man of mine go inside that vile house 
again. Then, with Isabel riding beside 
me, I led the way back to the inn, at 
quiet pace enough. 

“There | left Isabel, with the corporal 
and two picked men of my fifteen, that 
were to escort her to Arningley, a dozen 
miles away, where an uncle of hers kept 
a goodly house in spite of these evil days. 
But at parting—for we parted in the 
shadows, standing alone before she 
mounted to go her way—she spoke out 
freely at last. ‘Oh, if I had never 
meddled with your work! My heart 
will never be at peace again. I never, 
never can forget all the dreadful con- 
sequences of the mad folly of what we 
did. For it is all my fault! My cousin 
would never have done what she did if I 
had not out-stripped her in eagerness to 
help her. I was so miserable to-night at 
Stanton Ensor—it was that that made 
me go wandering in the gardens in the 
moonlight, and so I saw them bringing 
in a man—you, as I found it was when 
I followed so stealthily down the stair. 
Oh ! ’"—and she broke off again.” 

“But,” broke in Red Ned, impatiently, 
“hang thee, Phil! Why didst thou let 


the poor thing so blame herself for the 
fate o’ thy vile carcass? 
thou not comfort her?” 


Why didst 
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“I did,” retorted Trevor hardily. “She 
was as heavy of her grief as a little maid 
of seven. ‘There was no way then of 
comforting her save as one comforts a 
little maid. I took her in my vile arms 
and soothed, and soothed her, till at last 
her tears were done, and I kissed her for 
true sympathy, so that she would believe 
that | really forgave her. For that’s the 
word she used—she said she was sure | 
never should forgive her. I could not 
get her to think on what she had just 
saved me from. But that’s the way o’ 
the sweetest women ; a man has no way 
of comforting them till he admit that he 
is the finest man and the best that ever 
suffered ; and she the wickedest woman 
the angels ever shuddered at. ‘Then 
she'll begin to hearken to comfort. 

“ And so at last we parted, and I came 
on home,” ended Trevor, picking up his 
beaker and staring at the wine in it 
thoughtfully. 

Red Ned spoke. “ Phil, why did she 
go to Arningley, and not back toSlaining- 
ham with her cousin Margaret?” 

“Well, Ned, we need not dive too deep 
i’ the réason. But it seemed they had 
quarrelled, from the time I took her back 
to Slainingham. One reason Isabel had 
so meekly given her parole and ridden 
to Asden, was that she had hoped to 
ask me to change her prison. It was 
only when she saw how I had been 
handled there that she could not for 
shame ask a favour of me, she said.” 

“ Phil,” put in Crompton thoughtfully, 
“which of us two is to be thy best man, 
when thou marriest Isabel? Methinks | 
should say less things, blundering things, 
to make her blush than Ned would.” 

Trevor set down his beaker and smiled 
firmly. “Na, na, lads; I knew ye'd say 
that. But I’m no such wind-brain yet. 
If I were a duke, with the rent roll of a 
couple o’ counties in my pocket, I’d_bar- 
gain with rare Margaret to marry her. 
She'd do somewhere near well as a 
duchess. But Isabel! nay; if I were a 
bishop and could be a saint, I should do 
well enough, no doubt, as her husband. 
But I’m neither; I’m just Phil Trevor ; 
and I know Phil Trevor better than even 
ye two do. Na, na, I'll be a father and 
a brother and a champion rolled in 
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one to sweet Isabel. But to be more 
than that—nay, I'll not try. She thinks 
me a rare flower of a man now. [I'll 
never risk letting her find me out. Not1! 
Not Phil Trevor!” 

Crompton opened his mouth for argu- 
ment. “ But——” began he, when, on the 
word, the door opened and in came the 
figure of a corporal, followed by that of 
a gentlewoman. 

Trevor's eyes went straight to the 
woman's eyes. With all the grace of a 
strong and comely man in a strong and 
gallant mood he stood to his feet and 
strode across towards her, where she had 
halted the moment that he moved. 
“ Madam, what has happened?” was all 
he said, but her whole figure relaxed 
its terrified manner, and her face shone 
with more than relief as she heard him. 

“Captain Ensor’s mother sent men 
after me, to take me for destroying her 
son, as she called it. Your corporal 
took one of them prisoner, and he said 
the woman is raging mad, and will listen 
to nothing but revenge on me, as well 
as on you. I could not go back to 
Landon, because the dragoons are wait- 
ing thereforme. My uncleis not at Aming- 
ley to protect me, and your corporal had 
to bring his men to join you——” 

“Sir,” put in the corporal bluntly, 
speaking in Welsh, “she was not safe 
anywhere, and so I brought her here to 
you. I knew you would hearken to 
nothing else.” 

“Right! and my thanks to thee, cor- 
poral,” returned Trevor, in the same 
tongue. ‘‘Madam,” he went on to 
Isabel, “now we will find you some 
lodging here for a moment, till we can 
plan out some way of sending you to 
Landon to your father.” 

“ But,” put in Crompton, “there will 
be the affair of the prison at Barlington 
to answer for, if she go near Parliament.” 

“And this other thing of Ensor and 
young Cranton cannot be brought against 
her if she stay with us,” added Red 
Ned. 

Isabel answered only to Trevor. “ Sir, 
my cousin Margaret is even now riding 
this way to tell Prince Rupert that | am 
an escaped prisoner, and that I stole the 
paper from you, and have doubtless sent 
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the message on by word of mouth to 
Fairfax. But that your corporal broke 
down a bridge behind us she would have 
been here even now. I have no safety 
any more. I am beset on every side.” 

“ But,” objected Red Ned headlong, 


.“she cannot tell what you did, madam, 


in the matter of that paper, without 
telling all that she alsodid. You belong 
to the enemy, she to our own side. 
What was right in you was treason in 
her. She cannot put you in prison with- 
out hanging herself. She dare not tell 
Rupert.” 

“Sir, sir,” answered Isabel with a sad 
smile, “you do not know her. She 
thinks that whatever she does is to be 
accepted as right. She truly thinks it is 
right. She would be astonished beyond 
measure should Rupert question what 
she had done. And, besides, her father 
is Earl Beleyme—she knows that even 
Rupert dare not estrange him. No, sir, 
she will be here anon, and she will tell 
her tale.” . 


She turned to Trevor. “It is of you 
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“In came the figure of a corporal, followed 
by that of a gentlewoman.” 
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I am thinking. When Rupert hears that 
you gave me back the paper, by Barling- 
ton—ah, sir, you know how stern Rupert 
is!” 

“Nay, madam,” protested Trevor, in- 
stantly. “He is not stern. He is only 
a good captain and very just. Toa good 


and faithful soldier no captain could be © 


more just and faithful. It is only when 
men fail of their duty that they call him 
stern. I failed, there by Barlington; I 
did treason—it was no less than that to 
give you back that paper. I must stand 





“ Madam, I will kill this great fool,” he began. 


by what I did and take what may 
come.” 

“But the lady!” retorted Red Ned 
fiercely. “ There thou goest again, think- 
ing only of thy own vile carcass, all thy 
selfish self eager to be stood up beside a 
grave and shot by courtmartial, never 
thinking one word o’ what is to become 
o’ this gentlewoman, brought by thy 
smug strutting into such jeopardy. No! 
thou’lt go off between the files, with a 
smile on thee like a godly psalm-singer’s 
after a victory, and then-—~is the lady to 
have to marry me or Crompton to save 


herself! Thou! thou!—nay, there is no 
word for thee! Out with a parson from 
somewhere, and we'll be best men and 
bridesmaids too. Then thou canst ride 
away, and we'll attend to this besom 
Margaret.” 

Trevor’s face flushed black and red 
with instant rage at the words. But he 
dared not trust his lips to answer them. 
Instead he looked at Isabel, and saw 
that her hands were spread over her face 
to hide it. As much of her neck and ear 
as he could see, however, were scarlet, 
and he turned to Red 
Ned and clapped his 
hand to his hilt. 

“Thou fool!’’ roared 
Ned. “To-morrow ! 
I'll fight thee all day 
to-morrow if thou wilt. 
But now—now take 
her hands down and 
look at her face. Take 
‘them down—or I will,” 
and he ended with a 
movement as if he 
would carry out the 
threat. 

Instinctively Trevor 
stepped between them. 
Instinctively he caught 
the white hands and 
took them away from 
the rosy face, that 
drooped lower still. 
“ Madam !”’ he began, 
all distress, “madam, 
I will kilf this great 
fool!” 

“Oh, no!” cried she 
in a sudden gust of 
earnest protest. “Oh, no! he is your 
friend ” 

And then she broke off and dropped 
her face again. For Trevor had stared 
into her eyes, stared and stood dumb- 
founded at what he saw there. Only 
when she dropped her face did he move. 
Then with one stride he was close to 
her. He caught her face and lifted it, 
staring more fiercely still into her eyes 
till the soft lids dropped over them. 

“Ts he right, Isabel? Is he right? 
Tell me!” he demanded. 

She did not speak, but just for a flash 
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she opened her eyes into his again. Then 
she nodded—faint enough, but plain 
enough, she nodded. Before she could 
repeat the nod Trevor had her in his 
arms, and his face was lifted and turned 
all round the room, seeing nothing him- 
self, but seen by the others to be in a 
sudden flare of deadly earnest. 

He began to speak, and his voice came 
hoarse and dragging. ‘“ Rupert! who is 
this Rupert? 1 have a right hand and a 
sword in it, and what more is Rupert 
than that, if I find him alone in his 
chamber? Rupert—what’s Rupert, that 
my wife should lose her peace over what 
he may do tome?” His eyes darkened 
and flared with red passion. 

“ Rupert!” echoed Red Ned, all in one 
breath, catching flame from the volcanic 
flare of his comrade. “Rupert!” he re- 
peated, drawing his blade and flashing a 
pass with it, “I'll be with thee, Phil, 
and keep clear room for thee! ‘Trust 
me, thou shalt ha’ room.” 

But Crompton laid swift hand on 
Trevor's shoulder. “Trevor! Trevor!” 
he begged passionately, “ bethink thee! 
This is thy wife now, save for ten minutes 
with the parson. Thou art no man if 
thou doest aught to put her heart in 
jeopardy, to die of horror for what thou 
doest. Bethink thee what thou wouldst 
think of thyself if thou wert once to draw 
blade on Rupert! And thou art too good 
a swordsman for him to have a chance. 
Remember, he hath been a good friend 
to thee.” 

‘The passion of Crompton’s voice, and 
the grey that paled his face, had some 
effect on Trevor. But it was Isabel who 
ruled him. She threw her arms round 
his* neck and drew his face down, and 
kissed him on the mouth and on the eyes. 
“You shall not! You shall not,” she 
cried, in a voice ringing with an ecstasy 
of entreaty and determination. 

Crompton seized the moment to con- 
tinue. ‘“ Do not wait for the parson here, 
Phil. At any minute this Margaret may 
come. Get to horse again. Take Ned’s 
for thyself and mine for the lady. Go! 
We'll trust thee withher. And get away 
at once for thine own country. Neither 
King nor Parliament will ever meddle 
with thee in that wild wilderness of rains 
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and mountains. And after the war is 
done—and that must be soon—thou 
canst bring her home to her father and 
settle some way of life. But go now! 
go quickly!” 

Red Ned paused in his sudden fury, 
looking stupidly at Crompton for a 


breath. Then his mind came again, and 
he turned to Trevor. “Aye, Phil! that 
is the plan. Away with thee now! Not 


another word. Come; we'll go with ye 
and saddle the horses.” 

Trevor looked at him, as if the words 
took time to reach his brain. And while 
he paused Isabel acted. She drew his 
face down, and—softly she did it—she 
kissed him. That was enough. 

“ Aye,” he assented. “And ye two 
will tell Rupert to make poor Wharton 
captain in my place. Tell him there is 
no better officer in all his army than John 
Wharton. Aye, that will be the way. 
And, corporal, ye three—thou and thy 
two men—will come; but say no word 
to the rest. Let them stay and help © 
Mr. Wharton till the men from Slaining- 
ham are fit again. And now——” he 
broke off to look at Isabel, as if to ask if 
she were ready. 

Her face was pale and she was nestling 
close in his arms. But again she looked 
at him, and again she nodded. He knew 
what it meant. He kissed her. 

Red Ned Pugh sent his blade home in 
its sheath, and flung his arm through the 
arm of Crompton. “ Come,” said he, and 
with that one word, and witha stride and 
carriage that meant worlds, he led the 
way out. 

With a paling face, as if he suddenly 
began to realise what it meant to have 
this woman with him, Trevor followed, 
his arm round Isabel, whose face was 
flushing like a wild rose. 

The corporal brought up the rear, his 
face as carefully empty of any sign of 
intelligence as it had been from the be- 
ginning. The room was left empty. 


* * * * * 


Half an hour later Red Ned and 
Crompton strode back into the room, 
and sat down at the table once more. 
‘*Gad!” broke out Crompton, “we had 
not a minute to spare. He was barely 
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out o’ sight with Isabel at one end o’ the 
street when here at the other end came 
this rare Margaret into sight.” 

Red Ned filled his pipe and puffed 
many a thoughtful puff before answering. 
“Ned Pugh,” said he then, speaking 
slowly, “Ned Pugh, and thou, Dick 
Crompton, I doubt if we did well. 
Certes, if I had seen this Margaret first 
I should ha’ had to shake the dice on 
it to see which one we would give him 
to. One-o’ them must ha’ had him— 
that we could not ha’ helped. But this 
rare Margaret is indeed so rare a Mar- 
garet, that, I tell thee, Crompton, I 
doubt. And she loves him as much as the 
other one does. If she had got here in 
time, and found him standing here with 
Isabel, she would just ha’ walked up to 
him and tried to pull him-away. And 
now that they are both gone, and one can 
think, without looking into their eyes— 
well, 1 doubt that one o’ them ever 
intended to see Rupert, or the other was 
ever so hard put to it for safety, either. 
I do not say that either of them did not 
believe that those reasons were their true 
and only reasons. It may be that neither 
of them had faced the real thing that 
was under all their mind. But that was 
the real thing. He had neither truly 
fallen out with either o’ them, nor sworn 
eternal faith to one o’them. They were 
bound to run him down then and have 
it out with him. And Margaret would 
ha’ got him, as sure as death, if she had 
not brought Isabel with her to witness 
her triumph at Asden. He may talk 
about dukes and rent rolls being needed, 
but that was just his excuse to his own 
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self for not making love to her. Now, 
that I've seen her as she is now, so 
changed since I saw her a year ago, | 
know that he’d ha’ needed neither duke- 
dom nor rent roll so long as he was 
Phil Trevor. He’d ha’ needed a little 
wisdom in keeping her in harness no 
doubt. But he'll need it just as much 
with the other, only another way. 
“Poor Phil! poor Phil!” he con- 
tinued. “I see now that he had no 
chance. He could not well escape two 
like those. I felt it in my bones that he 


_ Was away on some worse danger than 


usual. Well, well, he’s finished now with 
the good times of march, and fight, and 
devil-be-good-to-us. Good night, old 
Phil! A merrie: comrade never rode 
beside a man, or a faithfuller! And 
to-morrow, when we're well on the march 
for Bristol we'll tell Rupert. He'll be 
sorry for poor Phil Trevor. He'll wish 
he’d sent some other’ man on that ride.” 

Crompton smoked a few puffs in 
silence, then, ‘‘ Ned,” he said, ‘the one 
way out of it all would ha’ been—Phil 
should ha’ been a Turk and wedded them 
both. That would soon ha’ cured the 
three of them.” 

“Ah!” quoth Red Ned with gusto. 
“Just the very thing. Now why 1’ the 
world was not Phila Turk! I must send 
a good man after him to tell him o’ 
that.” 

“Or send some one to tell it to fair 
Margaret,” suggested Crompton, his 
shoulders shaking. 

Ned laughed too. But at the end of 
the laugh both ended in one voice— 
“Poor Phil! Poor Phil ‘Trevor! ” 


END. 
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